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_ National Survey «! Secondary Education 


With Particular Reference to Health, Physical Education, and Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics 


By Members of the Survey Staff 


Purposes of the Survey 


HIS article includes a brief 
| statement of the aims, set- 


major procedures of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary 
Education. It comprises also 
a presentation of a few of the 
many important findings of the Survey, special attention 
being given in the article to health, physical education, 
and intramural and interscholastic athletics. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education was con- 
ducted by the United States Office of Education from 
July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1932. It was made possible by 
an appropriation of $225,000 by Congress. The appro- 
priation was made at the request of numerous educa- 
tional associations which felt the need for administering 
schools in terms of facts rather than guesses. The Sur- 
vey may be said to have had several purposes: (1) to 
study and report innovating and outstanding practices 
in order to enable schools to adopt or adapt progressive 
practices of other schools, (2) to furnish a broad founda- 
tion for experimentation and other investigations, and 
(3) to afford a partial basis for charting the future of 
secondary education in the United States. 


Set-up of the Survey 


- Dr. William John Cooper, United States Commissioner 
of Education at the time of the Survey, was Director of 
the Survey. He appointed Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education in the University of 
Chicago, as Associate Director actively in charge of the 
Survey. Mr. Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in Secondary Edu- 
cation in the United States Office of Education served as 
Coordinator for the Survey. 

Three advisory groups were named. These included 
a committee of nine Consultants prominent in the field 
of education to advise regarding the broad policies and 
important plans of the Survey, a Professional Committee 
of thirty educators from all parts of the United States 
and representing various aspects of secondary education 
to advise concerning investigations and to interpret the 
Survey, and an Advisory Committee of fifty-six laymen 
chosen from practically every state in the Union to 
review findings and interpret the Survey to the general 
public. 

The Survey was carried forward by a professional 
staff of thirty specialists, five of whom were regular 
members of the staff of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The other twenty-five specialists were selected 
with great care from public schools and eleven leading 
institutions of higher learning scattered throughout 
the United States. At times, as many as thirty-five 
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University of Michigan 
up, scope, magnitude, and and 


P. ROY BR AMMELL that the resources available 


Connecticut Agricultural College 


clerical workers were employed. 


Scope of the Survey 
The advisers for the Survey 
early came to the conclusion 


would not make it possible to 
investigate all phases of se¢ond- 
ary education. The four major 
fields finally selected for study were: (1) the organiza- 
tion of schools and districts, (2) the secondary school 
population and related problems, (3) administrative and 
supervisory personnel and activities, and (4) the cur- 
riculum and extra-curriculum. These major aspects 
of secondary education were divided into twenty-four 
projects. 


General Procedures Employed in the Survey 


Most of the projects were carried through four stages. 
The first was identification of schools with outstanding 
or noteworthy practices in the aspect under consider- 
ation. The second stage involved intensive study by 
inquiry form of practices in the schools identified. This 
study furnished the basis for selecting schools to visit. 
Visitation constituted the third stage. The visiting af- 
forded a check on the information secured by inquiry 
forms and resulted in additional concrete information. 
The fourth and last stage was that of tabulation, an- 
alysis of data, and preparation of reports. 


Magnitude of the Task 


Some idea of the magnitude of the task may be gleaned 
from the following statements. Approximately 80 dif- 
ferent inquiry forms ranging from 1 to 46 pages and 
averaging 10 pages in length were distributed. Almost 
200,000 forms were sent out and approximately two- 
thirds of them were returned. This proportion of returns 
indicated generous cooperation on the part of officers 
in state departments of education, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, former pupils, parents, and employers. 
Specialists made 850 visits to schools in 41 states, 
traveling 200,000 miles to observe outstanding practices 
in operation. The final report of the Survey is contained 
in 28 monographs comprising about 3500 pages. These 
facts show that the Survey was a National Survey in 
a very real sense. 

In terms of the amount of money available, the num- 
ber of specialists employed, the scope of the investigation, 
and the thousands of persons who contributed their time 
and effort, the National Survey of Secondary Education 
is without doubt the most significant study of secondary 
education yet undertaken in the United States. Because 
of the large amount of voluntary service the Survey has 
been estimated to represent a million-dollar inquiry car- 
ried on at an expense to the government of $225,000. 





































































Those desiring a more. complete description of the 
set-up and scope of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education are referred to the articles by Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos and Dean James B. Edmonson in the North 
Central Association Quarterly for September, 1932. 

Certain Important Findings of the Survey 

Provisions for Individual Differences of Pupils (Mono- 
graph No. 13).—Whereas less than 5 per cent of the 
population fourteen to eighteen years of age in the United 
States in 1890 were in high school, more than 50 per 
cent of the youth of those ages were in high school in 
1930. This influx of pupils of all mental, social, and eco- 
nomic levels into high schools has created a tremendous 
challenge and opportunity to schools in the way of pro- 
viding for the differences of the pupils. 

Schools are making many innovating attempts to 
provide for the individual differences in abilities, needs, 
and interests of this extremely diverse secondary school 
population. The core elements in a successful program 
to provide for individual differences were found to be 
homogeneous grouping, special classes for pupils devi- 
ating widely from the normal, and some plan character- 
ized by the unit assignment. Detailed analysis of 
practices in schools reporting the use of long unit 
assignments, individualized instruction, contract plan, 
laboratory plan, problem method, and project method 
indicated that those practices in schools were much more 
alike than unlike. 

Program of Studies (Monograph No. 19).—In the last 
seven years foreign languages, mathematics, English, 
home economics, and art have decreased in the propor- 
tion of time of high school pupils occupied. Commerce 
and physical education have made large gains in this 
respect, followed by smaller gains in social science, music, 
industrial arts, and science. As to the subjects required 
of all pupils, the major shifts have been away from for- 
eign language and mathematics and toward the social 
subjects and physical education. These shifts in the 
program of studies are apparently in harmony with the 
attempt to provide for the individual differences of 
a diverse secor.dary school population and to provide for 
physical, economic, and social as well as purely intel- 
lectual needs of pupils. 

Reorganization of Secondary Schools (Monograph No. 
5).—The project on the reorganization of secondary 
education sought to determine the status of the reorgani- 
zation movement, to discover its effects on practice in 
school organization, to secure objective evidence as to the 
comparative merits of reorganized and conventionally 
organized secondary schools, and to provide a basis for 
estimating the relative promise of various types of sec- 
ondary schools. 

Within the space of slightly more than twenty years 
the movement for reorganization has come to enroll 32 
per cent of the pupils in the six upper grades of the com- 
mon public school system (usually grades seven through 
twelve). This indicates a remarkable growth in the re- 
organization movement but at the same time shows that 
the movement has far to go if all traditionally organized 
schools are to be replaced by reorganized schools. 

Among the reorganized schools, the three-year senior 
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high schools and the three-year junior high schools tend 
to be the largest. Next in order of size come four-yeq 
senior high schools and two-year junior high sched 
Junior-senior high schools tend to cover the whole Tahee 
of enrollment groups, but are more frequently represented 
in the upper size-groups than in the lower. The undivided 
six-year schools likewise tend to appear in all the ¢. 
rollment groups, but these are more frequently smal 
schools than are the junior-senior schools. Except jp 
California, the smallest schools are in general the four. 
year junior high schools. 

Undivided six-year high schools increased in numb 
more rapidly from 1925-26 to 1929-30 than any othe 
type of reorganized secondary school and as a regy} 
were more numerous in 1929-30 than any other type of 
reorganized school. If there is no untoward interfereng 
with the trend of recent years, the next decade is likely 
to witness widespread development of the reorganization 
movement in small communities. 

No one of the practices characteristic of reorganized 
schools has failed to be adopted in some conventionally 
organized school. However, the adoption of various desir. 
able practices seems to be more common in reorganized 
schools than in conventional schools. In no major features 
are reorganized schools usually less well organized than 
most conventional schools. In articulation, provisions for 
guidance, the program of studies, the extra-curriculum 
program, and the composition of the teaching staff, the | 
reorganized schools tend to provide a more promising 
organization than that offered by most conventional 
schools. 

Evidence indicates that among small schools the te. 
pressive effect of limited enrollment is so great that the 
type of organization is relatively of little moment. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that consolidation of very F 
small secondary schools would afford opportunity for 
much improvement. Size for size, up to enrollments of 
approximately 2000 pupils, the three-three plan junior- 
senior high schools (six-year schools organizing junior 
and senior units of the school separately in a number of 
respects) tend to be more comprehensively organized and 
more consistent in their organization than any other 
type of secondary school. : 

Four major characteristics which distinguish superior f 
types of school organization from average or inferior 
types appear to be, in order of importance: (1) posses 
sion of large enrollments in separate grades, (2) adoption § 
of grade combinations which free the school from a) 
traditional pattern, (3) provision for the close associa- F 
tion of junior and senior units, and (4) recognition o 
the junior and senior high school grades as coordinate 
units. : 

The Secondary School Library (Monograph No. 11). § 
—Librarians, teacher-librarians, and principals agree 7 
that the three most important functions of the secondary 
school library are to enrich the curriculum, provide fo F 
worthy use of leisure time, and train pupils in the use 
of books and the library. Most librarians do not approve 
of having the library and study hall combined. Principal, 
however, look with favor on the combination plan. In § 
vestigation shows that materials are used more in school | 
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having library and study hall combined than in schools 
having them separate. 

Some of the means employed to adapt the library to 
the newer methods of classroom procedure are the class- 
room library, the departmental library, the circulation 
of books to the classroom for short periods of time, and 
the sending of pupils to the library during class periods. 

Librarians employ such devices as: a library bulletin 
board, shelves for reserved books, circulation of books 
to classrooms, utilization of the school paper and prin- 
cipal’s bulletin for library notes, display cases of books 
outside the library where pupils will see them, collections 
of victrola records, collections of visual materials, special 
collections of books, book jackets, and posters and maps. 

Articulation of High School and College (Monograph 
No. 10).—To an increasing extent higher institutions are 
judging applicants for admission on the basis of a com- 
bination of criteria rather than a single criterion. Insti- 
tutions do not in general abandon old criteria of admis- 
sion when new ones are adopted. The trend is to increase 
the number of ways by which students may gain admis- 
sion and at the same time to raise the requirements in 
single methods. 

Considerable care is taken to secure information re- 
garding the scholastic, social, and economic background, 
health, character rating, and special interests of students 
applying for admission to higher institutions. Some of 
the leading colleges and universities are taking into 
consideration also scores on intelligence and aptitude 
tests, and extra-curriculum and recreational interests of 
students seeking admission. 

Large numbers of tests are administered .to freshmen 
as a basis for class sectionings, guidance, and appraisal. 
Most institutions have made little progress in differenti- 
ating freshman instruction to suit the previous training 
of the students. Certain freshman courses are recom- 
mended chiefly on the basis of the interests of the 
students. ; 

Chief among the devices used to reduce freshman 
mortality are freshman week, educational guidance, and 
orientation courses. To an increasing extent the institu- 
tions are designating special officers to counsel the fresh- 
men in all the phases of college life. The four outstand- 
ing hindrances to improved articulation all have to do 
with the lack of effective guidance work in either the 
secondary schools or the colleges. 

Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics (Monograph 
No. 27).—Three hundred twenty-seven schools reported 
to have promising or noteworthy practices in athletics 
were investigated. It was found that the movement to 
organize definite programs of intramural athletics has 
come into full swing since 1925. Whether or not a school 
has an intramural program is determined more largely 
by the size of the school than by any other factor. Of 
the forty-four intramural sports reported for boys the 


_ four leading sports are basketball, track and field activi- 


ties, baseball, and tennis. Of the forty-eight intramural 
sports reported for girls the four most frequently pro- 
vided sports are basketball, volleyball, track and field 
activities, and tennis. Large schools more commonly than 
small ones foster games which have carry-over value 
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into adult life. It is rather common in the reorganized 
schools for the pupils to organize and direct their own 
intramural play after the groups for the competitions 
(such as grades or homerooms) have been determined by 
administrators or teachers. 

Pupil sources of financial support for intramural ath- 
letics outnumber the non-pupil sources five to three. 
However, there is a considerable demand and a small 
beginning in the schools, because of the uncertainty of 
pupil sources of income, to make the funds necessary 
for the support of intramural athletics a specified part 
of the budget for physical education. The distinctness 
of the intramural work is recognized as desirable; the 
consequent desirability of distinct financial appropria- 
tions is becoming recognized. Boards of education for 
reorganized schools more frequently than those for four- 
year high schools provide funds for intramurals. A tend- 
ency prevails also for frequency of support by boards 
of education to increase as size of school increases. 

Most schools belong to state high school athletic as- 
sociations which regulate interscholastic athletics. The 
regulations of these associations are seldom added to by 
individual schools. In a few states the state department 
of education has direct control over interscholastic ath- 
letics. In numerous states there is close cooperation be- 
tween the state department of education and the state 
high school athletic association. 

Interscholastic competitions are confined mainly to 
a few sports, most .of which have no recognized carry- 
over value into adult life. There is a growing feeling that 
the educational value of interscholastic contests in the 
various sports should be ascertained and that, in case a 
nominal charge for admission to contests throughout the 
playing season fails to meet expenses, the board of edu- 
cation should subsidize the sports found to be beneficial. 
In general, competent persons control funds for inter- 
scholastic athletics in the schools investigated. 

Some athletic coaches have and some have not had 
training in physical education or in how to coach the 
sports which they direct. The Department of Education 
in the State of Ohio has made forward-looking regulations 
in this regard. These regulations are as follows: First, 
full-time teachers of physical education (including ath- 
letic coaches) engaged in high schools after 1930 are 
required by the State Department of Education to have 
a special professional certificate issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education. Credits for this certificate must show 
a minimum of forty hours (semester) in health and 
physical education earned in an accredited institution. 
Second, part-time teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation (including part-time coaches) engaged after 1930 
must have health and physical education written in on 
their professional certificates as a minor. This minor 
must be earned in an accredited training college and 
must consist of at least sixteen hours in health and physi- 
cal education. Third, all teachers of physical education 
in service prior to 1930 must have the appropriate certifi- 
cation on or before 1935 in order to have their secondary 
school program of physical education recognized by the 
State Department of Education. 

The problem in interscholastic athletics most trouble- 
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some to schools is that too few pupils derive benefit. The 
problem ranking second is the tendency of the com- 
munity to rate the success of the school too largely in 
terms of athletic success in interscholastic contests. The 
objection to interscholastic athletics for girls is primarily 
against certain sports and not against all interscholastic 
contests. The most common substitute is a point system 
within the school in which girls can earn athletic awards, 
and which culminates in one or more play days in which 
several schools participate. 

The feeling that both intramural and interscholastic 
activities are necessary to a comprehensive program of 
athletics seems to be growing. The evidence appears to 
indicate that the program of intramural sports is in the 
process of establishment, while the program of inter- 
scholastic athletics is in the process of adjustment. 

Health and Physical Education (Monograph No. 28). 
—Four hundred sixty secondary schools of various types 
and sizes were studied with respect to health and physical 
education. These schools had been reported by informed 
persons to have innovating or noteworthy practices. 
Therefore the findings represent a situation that is bet- 
ter than the average. 

Health work has been launched as a definite program 
mainly since 1920. In the larger schools these programs 
of health usually originated among the local school author- 
ities. Among the smaller schools and the four-year schools 
the source of agitation was most frequently the state or 
county health agencies or officers. 

Schools are giving increased attention to the health 
of teachers, both at the time of and after employment. 
Health examinations for pupils are almost universal 
among the schools investigated. Examination is most 
frequently made of eyes, throat, teeth, ears, nose, heart, 
and lungs. Nine-tenths of the schools inform parents of 
physical defects of children. Only half the schools offer 
corrective work to take care of remedial defects dis- 
covered during the health examination. 

Forty-two per cent of the schools report that a special 
health course is offered and required of all pupils at some 
time during their secondary school career. This course 
is most often taught by the physical education teacher, 
is most frequently given during the junior high school 
years, lasts throughout the entire school year, and meets 
twice a week for two full periods. Health instruction in 
connection with work in courses other than special 
health courses is offered in almost all the schools. These 
other courses are most frequently physical education, 
general science, home economics, biology, and civics. 

Approximately a third of the schools report satisfac- 
tion with their present program of health. The six desired 
changes in or additions to the present program mentioned 
by the largest numbers of schools are: (1) added facili- 
ties at school; (2) full-time or part-time nurse or physi- 
cian; (3) corrective work; (4) definite course in health, 
sanitation, etc.; (5) more teachers; and (6) more follow- 
up work in the home. 

In physical education the trend is away from calis- 
thenics and formalized drill and toward games and free 
play. Therefore, in matters of equipment, chief interest 
is changing from heavy apparatus in the gymnasium to 
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sufficient space and facilities for games, both indoor 
outdoor. The objective of making healthful recreation 
habitual to children, of developing desirable traits of 
character, and of learning games which can be pla 
during adult life has led the schools in increasing num. 
bers to supply playground supervisors after schoo} in 
the evenings, on Saturdays, and during summers, 

There is a strong move in physical education jn the 
direction of administering not only physical examinatj 
such as those given by a nurse or physician, but algy 
tests of physical capacity. In some cases these tests gf 
physical capacity are being used as a basis for a tho. 
ough-going classification of pupils into groups for jp. 
structional purposes. The trend in the size of classes jp 
physical education is toward larger groups. In 
schools instructors are solving the problem of numbers 
through the use of pupil leaders. 

Among the types of schools, the group of junior high 
schools is distinctly in the lead in the scope and effectiye. 
ness of the work done in both health and physical edy. 
cation. When schools of various sizes are compared, 
the larger schools have more effective programs of health 
work and physical education than the smaller schools, 

The trend is definitely toward bringing intramural 
athletics, interscholastic athletics, health, and physical 
education into one unified program to the increased 
effectiveness of each. Increasing numbers of schools are 
considering intramural athletics the unformalized exten- 
sion of the work in physical education, where the skills, 
knowledges, appreciations, and desires learned in physical 
education can be put into enjoyable practice. This dove- 
tailing is becoming effective also as concerns intramural 
sports and health work. As intramural sports serve asa 
place where the skills learned in physical education can 
be put into practice, so are they increasingly: serving as 
an avenue through which many of the teachings of health f 
can be started on their way to desirable health habits | 
in the lives of pupils. Physical education can answer the 
same purpose. In the case of interscholastic sports, the 
task is one of safeguarding the already excellent health 
of a few; whereas for intramural sports, the improvement 
of the general health of a much larger number of pupils 
is the more challenging and at the same time the more § 
rewarding task. It is felt that the health objective can 
best be realized by the unification under a single head of 
all the physical and health activities of the school, rather 
than by allowing certain groups of activities to exist 
apart, and perhaps because of their isolation become in- | 
effective, neglected, overemphasized, or overshadowed ac: | 
cording to the character of the local school situation. 


Concluding Remarks : 
It seems inadvisable to present a summary of this 
article inasmuch as the article itself is an extremely con 9 
densed presentation of a few of the large number of f 
important findings of the National Survey of Secondary | 
Education. It is feasible within the space available to § 
report findings for only a fourth of the monographs con § 
stituting the final report of the Survey. Those interested 
primarily in the broader findings and implications of § 
the entire Survey are referred to Monograph No. 1. It 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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The fourteenth of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose. 
and program of national organizations in the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


inception in the minds of some of the women who 

were called Reconstruction Aides during the World 
War. Any description of the present organization of the 
association would be incomplete without an explanation 
of the part those Aides played during the period of our 
participation in the war. Too much cannot be said in 
appreciation of the spirit of the Reconstruction Aides 
while they were in service, and of their unfailing courage 
and enthusiasm in making of their work an established 
profession highly respected as an adjunct to medicine. 
The principles of professional and personal conduct for 
which they stood have become the accepted principles of 
the American Physiotherapy Association. 

The work done by the Reconstruction Aides was that 
of physical and occupational therapy, the Aides being 
trained in one or the other profession. The purpose of 
their work was two-fold: to rehabilitate the men by re- 
storing physical function, and to empty beds for other 
oncoming patients. Occupational therapy is curative 
as well as physical therapy; it is not prevocational or 
vocational training. The American Physiotherapy Asso- 
ciation developed from the group of physical therapy 
Aides. The occupational therapy Aides have organized 
their own association. If it were not for the fact that 
a specialized training is necessary for each type of ther- 
apy, the “P.T.’s” and “O.T.’s” might still be in the same 
organization, for they are cordial to each other’s ideas, 
and appreciate that each can help the other in their 
common object—to restore physical function by the use 
of proper tools. 

At the time the United States entered the war, there 
were in the service no women trained to help with this 
work. No nurses could be spared to receive special 
training, so it was necessary to tap another source. 


] = AMERICAN Physiotherapy Association had its 
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Colonel Joel E. Goldthwait was the Chief Surgeon in the 
Orthopedic Medical Corps of the A.E.F. in Foreign 
Service. Colonel E. G. Bracket held the same title, and 
was in charge of the Domestic Service. He was sta- 
tioned in the Surgeon General’s office in Washington. 
Through the energies of these two men, several qualified 
women were called into service; among them, Marguerite 
Sanderson from Dr. Goldthwait’s office in Boston, and 
Mary McMillan, an English physiotherapist who hap- 
pened to be visiting in this country. To these two 
women a great deal of responsibility fell. 

On December 31, 1917, the organization known as 
the Reconstruction Aides originated in the office of the 
Surgeon General in Washington, where Miss Sanderson 
was stationed, one woman among nineteen men. The 
organization was formed as a subdivision of the Medical 
Department of the Army under the direction of the Divi- 
sion of Orthopedic Surgery. It was first called the 
Women’s Auxiliary Medical Aides, then simply Medical 
Aides; but the name finally was changed to Reconstruc- 
tion Aides when this organization was transferred, on 
April 1, 1918, to the Division of Physical Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Another person whom Dr. Bracket called to the office 
of the Surgeon General was Dr. Frank B. Granger of 
Boston, who was developing a strong department of phy- 
sical therapy in the City Hospital there. By July, 1918, 
when Miss Sanderson was transferred to Walter Reed 
Hospital, Dr. Granger was placed in charge of all mat- 
ters relating to Reconstruction Aides in physiotherapy. 
He was the untiring friend of the Aides. Some of them 
still speak of him as their professional father. All those 
who were privileged to meet Dr. Granger were impressed 
by his kindliness, and were encouraged by his enthusiasm 
for the growing profession. Into that profession he was 
anxious to draw women of thorough educational back- 
ground as well as specialized training. He helped as 
much as any one person to set the standards of the 
present American Physiotherapy Association by encour- 
aging the right type of women to enter the service, and 
by assisting to establish high qualifications, both phy- 
sical and technical. 


HE Reconstruction Aides in Physical Therapy were 
drawn chiefly from the graduates of training schools 
of physical education, after they had been given specidl 
courses in massage and theoretical and practical physio- 
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‘therapy, embracing hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, and 
mechanotherapy. During the war, and for a few years 
following, “physiotherapy” was the term in vogue to 
define these branches of therapy. Now they are classed 
under “physical therapy.” A Reconstruction Aide had 
to be qualified in at least two of the above branches, 
massage and hydrotherapy being considered the most 
important. 

Government circulars stated that: ‘They must pre- 
sent a certificate that they had pursued a course not 
less than four months in physiotherapy, said certificate 
stating date of beginning and completion of the course 
and specifying the subjects taught, together with the 
total number of hours alloted to each subject, and the 
total number of hours of active clinical work actually 
performed by the graduate; which must not be less than 
two hundred and forty. 

“They must be between twenty-three and forty years 
of age; and citizens of the United States or subjects of 
one of the countries allied with the United States in the 
war against Germany. They must furnish at least two 
references as to character and such further certificates 
as to professional ability as they are able, from physi- 
cians or hospitals who have employed them.” 

The Reconstruction Aides were civilian employees of 

the War Department. They took the oath when they 
entered the service, and they were not free to leave the 
service until the War Department saw fit to give them 
their discharges. 
Technically and practically, the Head Aide was under 
the direction of the Chief Nurse in the hospital to which 
she was assigned. Another name that should be given 
place in this history is that of Julia Stimson—‘Major” 
Stimson—Chief of the Army Nurse Corps. But for her 
cooperation and spirit of fair play the Aides could never 
have made progress. 

The first course for the training of Aides was organ- 
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ized at Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. Thi One 
school could not supply the demand, so pleas were sent 
out to colleges and schools of physical education to a 
pare Aides. Fourteen schools and colleges Organiza 
courses to meet uniform requirements outlined by the 
Surgeon General’s office. The first course to meet the 
above requirements was at Teachers College, Columb, 
University, New York City. It was under the Super. 
vision of Miss Lillian C. Drew, whom we all hold 
high esteem. Miss Drew chose her students with Wis. 
dom and one can not reckon the extent of appreciation 


that was felt by all who came in contact with her gra. | 


uates. 

The largest training center was at Reed College, Ry. 
gene, Oregon, under the supervision of Mary-McMilly, 
It trained two hundred women. Everyone who has ey, 


worked under Miss McMillan feels a debt of gratityy § 


for her teaching and the inspiration of her personality 
She is now in Peiping, China, developing a departmey 
of physical therapy in the Rockefeller Hospital. 
Before the completion of the war the schools and qq. 
leges had trained almost two thousand women. Thy 
were sent overseas as rapidly as possible, until alm 


three hundred were there. Miss Sanderson, herself, went | 


over in September, 1918, leaving the training of he 
Aides to the splendid women in charge of the course, 
To this day, Miss Sanderson holds those women in great 
affection. 


Education Association. Miss Sanderson, now Mrs. H.T, 
Smith, living at Great Neck, Long Island, sends then 
her greetings. 

One hears only praise of the work of the Reconstruc 
tion Aides at home and abroad. Many ex-service ma 
will remember the cheerful women in their bright blu 
uniforms, who ministered to their needs, both physic 
and_ psychological. 


Gertrude Beard, General Manager of th 





Some of them will possibly read this shor | 
paper, for they are prominent in the American Physical f 
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were surgical, orthopedic, and mental, chiefly, also med- 
ical and blind. One of Miss Sanderson’s reports gives 
the total number of Aides overseas as 275. She esti- 


mated that they treated about 247,500 patients per 


‘month, and states that the number of treatments given 


during the year from May, 1918, to May, 1919, was 
2,970,000. No wonder the Reconstruction Aides are re- 
membered. 

A letter from General John J. Pershing to Colo- 
nel Joel E. Goldthwait, dated February 20, 1919, ex- 
presses his own appreciation for the services of the 
War Aides in reclaiming “many men for the useful and 
industrial pursuits of life who would 
otherwise probably have been hope- 
less derelicts upon society.” Dr. 
Goldthwait sent the letter to Miss 
Sanderson, “In grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the very important part, 
which she, as Supervisor of Recon- 
struction Aides for the A.E.F., per- 
formed in making this work possi- 
ble.” 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, wrote personally to Miss San- 
derson,, some years after the war, 
commending the Aides for their con- 
spicuous assistance to the orthopedic 
surgeons in helping them to relieve 
the pain of the “men,” to reduce the 
number of hospital days, and to 
lessen the amount of their perma- 
nent disability. Miss Sanderson, in 
turn, has tried in every possible way 


to send these acknowledgments on Dorothea M. Beck, Editor-in-Chief of ciation. 
to her many loyal assistants. the Physiotherapy Review The educational qualifications for 


Fate the war, the Aides who had been mustered 
out of service decided to organize in small groups 
for their mutual benefit. Now that the war was over, 
several nurses sought training in physical therapy, and 
joined the groups of ex-Aides. Early in 1920, a com- 
mittee at Walter Reed Hospital organized the American 
Women’s Physical Therapeutic Association, with Miss 
Mary McMillan as president, and Miss Janet B. Merrill 
of Children’s Hospital, Boston, as secretary. On January 
15, 1921, a meeting was held at Keen’s Chop House in 
New York City to discuss the question of forming a 
national physiotherapy association, with all the local 
branches under one constitution and with national offi- 
cers. At this meeting, Lieutenant-Colonel Frank B. 
Granger, Major William McFee of Boston, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. D. Corbusier of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
Major Ney of New York, Major Sampson of Fox Hills, 
and Commander Bainbridge of the Brooklyn Naval Hos- 
pital, as well as thirty Aides, were present. The organ- 
ization took the name of the American Women’s Physical 
Therapeutic Association, which name it kept until 
March, 1922, when it was decided that men holding 
the same qualifications should be eligible. Then the 


name was changed to the American Physiotherapy Asso- 
ciation. 
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There has been great difficulty in keeping that name. 
For five years, until the association was incorporated in 
1930 in the state of Illinois under that name, there was 
constant discussion of changing it. The objection to the 
name—American Physiotherapy Association—for the 
women’s organization was advanced mainly by a group 
of doctors who were specializing in physical therapy and 
wanted the women to call themselves Physical Therapy 
Technicians instead of Physiotherapists. The women 
had no other wish than to work under the supervision 
of the medical profession, but some of the mature, cul- 
tured, and highly trained women who started the Ameri- 
can Physiotherapy Association were 
unwilling to be classed only as 
technicians. 

There is still some disagreement 
among the medical men as to what 
the qualifications should be for one 
of their non-medical assistants. Some 
of the men want partially trained 
helpers, although, fortunately, most 
of them feel that they need well- 
trained women and men. Those who 
want assistants who have had train- 
ing only in certain branches of phys- 
ical therapy can find them in any 
high school and can give them a few 
instructions themselves, or can send 
them to take a short course in mas- s 
sage, or diathermy, or colonic irriga- 
tion, or what they choose, but they 
can not find them in the ranks of 
the American Physiotherapy Asso- 


active membership in the associa- 
tion are: One year’s practice in physical therapy within 
two years of graduation from: 

1. An approved school of physical therapy, by which 
is meant a school which gives not less than three years 
training in physical therapy, and which is on the ap- 
proved list of the American Physiotherapy Association. 

2. An approved course in physical therapy of not 
less than nine months, which is on the approved list of 
the American Physiotherapy Association, following grad- 
uation from a school of nursing or physical education 
which meets the requirements of the individual state. 

Occasionally the executive board approves for mem- 
bership a person with a slightly different, but an equiv- 
alent training. As time goes on other changes may be 
made in the educational requirements, but the trend does 
not seem to be toward making the path easier. 

There are now two schools of physical therapy on the 
approved list of the association, as well as eleven grad- 
uate and five undergraduate courses. Of the graduate 
courses, five are given in medical schools, four in hos- 
pitals, one in university extension, and one in a school 
of physical education. Of the undergraduate courses, 
two are given in university departments of physical edu- 
cation in cooperation with their medical schools, two 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Where is Modern 


AST spring, some two weeks 
before the University’s Com- 
mencement exercises, I over- 

heard a conversation between a 
freshman and a_ senior which 
set me to thinking.* The con- 
versation began with a comment by the freshman to 
the effect that the senior’s education would soon be over. 
The senior fervently agreed that such would be the case. 
A few days later, I happened to be at the exercises of a 
high school and heard an admiring relative congratulate 
a member of the high school senior class upon the com- 
pletion of her education. 

And then I began to wonder; to wonder what the edu- 
cation of a person really is: to wonder the relation one’s 
schooling bears to one’s education; and to wonder 
whether our present schools at all levels are making de- 
sirable and valuable contributions to the education of 
the thousands of people who attend our schools. 

This series of inquiries led me to the following con- 
clusions. First, that the education of an individual is 
the sum total impress or imprint of all the experiences 
which an individual has had. This definition of one’s 
education immediately disproved the spirit of the re- 
ported conversations; namely, that one’s education and 
one’s schooling are identical. In truth, if one’s education 
is the sum total impress of all the experiences he has 
had, it is obvious that one’s schooling cannot be accepted 
as one’s education. But we have decided in this country 
that a certain minimum amount of schooling, namely 
the elementary school, is essential as a common core of 
experiences in an individual’s life. Consequently it was 
inevitable that my attention be turned to the second 
question, namely, the relation one’s schooling bears to 
his education. In order to find a satisfactory answer to 
this query, it was necessary to take inventory of our 
existing educational institutions. 

In studying our existing educational institutions, it 
seems desirable to recognize, first, the offerings of curri- 
cula of our schools and, second, the teaching staff. The 
curricula of our existing schools has been based upon 
chance accretion and demands of vested interests rather 
than the results of scientific social engineering. In the 
early days when schooling to any appreciable degree was 
reserved for the clergy, relatively few of our population 
were troubled by schooling. As our nation developed. 
it was evident that in a democratic society certain tools 
were essential so the three R’s became the bulwark oi 
our elementary schools. But these three R’s were 
treated as mental gymnastics rather than things to be 
used in checking monthly grocery bills or trying to save 
enough to buy a new refrigerator. How many of you 
have spent futile hours in trying to find out how long 
it would take two men who have gone fishing to row up 
and down a river five miles if the current was flowing at 


* Address given at Annual Convention of the American Phys‘cal 
Education Association Louisville Kentucky, April, 1933. 
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a rate of two miles an hour whe 
at least any married man heal 
that the important consideratig 
on a fishing trip is whether jy 
will be late to the evening mel 
or be on time at a social function 
Even on the basis of mental gymnastics, the three R, 
proved inadequate, so courses in government and cig 
were introduced. But of what have such cours¢s Con- 
sisted? I remember very vividly that when a membe | 
of my eighth grade class asked the actual activities 
circuit judges that he was promptly squelched with th 
comment that we were studying the structure of gy. 
ernment and not its practice. Patriotism has been 
stressed not in the direction of making our nation bette, 
but rather by joining in thanks with the Pharisee thy 
we are not as other men. We teach children that lay § 
are formulated in buildings called capitols, when they 
rudely learn as adults that hotel rooms are the real seai 
of legislative action. Many states still have speed limit 
of less than fifty miles per hour on the open road, and f 
yet build roads which stretch like personal invitations ty 
the high-powered automobile which is sold on the prom. 
ise of a maintained speed of sixty and seventy miles pe 
For years students have been required to lean 
the names of the presidents, and yet how many of ow 
recent high school graduates see the relation between th 
practice of newly-elected governors in dismissing larg 
numbers of efficient governmental officers, and the Jack. 
sonian administration. 

After the addition of citizenship to the elementary 
school curriculum, it was suddenly decided that health} 
and physical education should be emphasized. As this} 
group knows far better than I, much effort has been mat 
during that last thirty years to include health and health} 
service in the schools. All of our states have recognize § 
the importance of health in some connection in legislativ 
action, and state support has been given to physical edu § 
cation in many states. But what have been the results’ 
What per cent of children attending school enjoy a thor 
ough physical inspection each year under school dire: 
tion? What training is really given which establishe® 
habits of exercise that are kept and practiced in adilf 
life? Vivid is my recollection of an eighth grade physit- 
ogy class of the enforced mastery of such, terms as th 
cornea, retina, femur, and other similar words. But a 
memory is blank concerning instruction offered abo 
such basic hazards as eye strain or thigh bone caty 
Although most of our states require a certain amount (fy 
physical training a certain number of minutes each dif 
it is a well known fact that in a vast number of schol 
this requirement is nominally met by recess periods 0% 
such ingenious dodging as a few minutes of calisthenit§ 






































HEN an analysis is made of the curricula of i 
secondary schools and colleges. and universities, 0 
picture is infinitely blacker than is the analysis of tf 
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offering of the elementary school. Adults do retain the 
ability to read—at least the newspapers and Snappy 
Stories—which ability was acquired in the elementary 
school. But how many of you can prove the Pythagorean 
theorem within an hour? How many of you know 
where to place commas in a social letter? What con- 
nection do the names of Robespierre, Marx, Malthus, 
Veblen, the Kameralists, and King George bear in your 
thinking to modern income tax laws and the unemploy- 
ment situation? How many of you who read Jmmensee 
and The Tales of Hoffman in fulfilling the German re- 
quirements can make inquiry concerning the Hitler pro- 
gram in the German tongue? When it has been shown 
that the particular collection of studies taken in high 
school is no valid indication of what a boy or girl will do 
in college, why should the major criterion for evaluating 
a high school be in terms of obsolete college entrance 
requirements? 

Along with the general expansion of the curricula of 
all schools came an attempt to introduce some work in 
the fine arts. Much progress has been made in this field 
which functions very definitely in the aesthetic equip- 
ment of adults. Happily enough, professional musicians 
are beginning to realize that appreciation as well as per- 
formance represents the musical needs of most laymen. 
However, the therapeutic value of the fine arts in con- 
nection with mental diseases is yet to be sensed by many 
school administrators, and only when such value is, rec- 
ognized will the fine arts enjoy their merited place in 
the school curricula. 

Any inventory of our schools must take cognizance of 
the introduction of the marked emphasis made on pre- 
vocational and vocational training in the secondary 
schools. Special funds have been granted by the state 
to the field of applied arts, including household arts, 
commercial training, agriculture, and industrial arts. 

It would seem, as the number of subjects in the school 
curriculum has been increased, that the schools would 
be woven inextricably into contemporary life. That such 
a union has not been complete is evidenced by the con- 
certed attack which is being made on all educational 
institutions. Teachers of physical education and ap- 
plied arts are most vulnerable to the cry for curtailment. 
These teachers are accused of representing the frills and 
foibles of our schools. Is it not strange that these work- 
ers are the first to be attacked in a price war on schools? 
Here is striking proof of the need for a closer relation 
between schools and life. I have always regretted the 
practice of referring to teachers of physical education, 
industrial arts, agriculture, and home economics as spe- 
cial teachers. It seems clear that such a description im- 
mediately sets these teachers apart, as well as their 
fields, and in the future it is to be hoped that such a term 
as “special fields” will not appear in the discussion of 
any group of professional educators. 

In summarizing the inventory of our schools, it may 
well be said that the curricula of our present day institu- 
tions are grab-bag collections of isolated facts, that com- 
partmentalization has developed a series of barricades 
which imprison the various academic specialists into 
intellectual quarantine camps, and that the bulk of our 
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school offering has little to do with the realities of life 
as it has been or is lived. 

In justice to the legion of fine workers in our educa- 
tional institutions, it is essential that homage be paid to 
some concerted effort to change the conditions just pic- 
tured. Particularly during the past decade an encourag- 
ingly larger number of laymen and professional educators 
alike have joined in vehement protest against the remote 
connection between school curricula and life. In the 
elementary schools of some communities, an attempt is 
being made to help children to learn and to think rather 
than to produce animated robots. But in far too many 
instances these laudatory reformers have become so in- 
trigued by the particular method or means of salvation 
that their devotion to labels has defeated their own goals. 
Striking evidence of this fact is found in such titles as 
the problem attack, the project method, the Winnetka 
Plan, Miller’s Three-Level Contract Plan, the Park- 
hurst Plan, and the Morrisonian Plan. Each and all of 
the names reflect a rebellion against the fact mill type 
of school curricula and teaching. Yet the proponents 
of these respective plans often become so involved in a 
defense of their pet schemes that the uninitiated become 
skeptical of the inherent value of any of these various 
plans, 


¥ ALL the major legalized professions, save teaching, 
it is recognized that a careful selection of personnel is 
essential for the rendition of truly professional service. 
But what is the situation within our chosen field? People 
are still allowed to teach in elementary schools with little 
preparation of any kind,.general or professional. At the 
university and college level, people are allowed to teach 
with specialized training in subject-matter fields, but 
with little or no professional training. Instead of being 
reserved for the state department of public instruction, 
power of certification is given in some states to most of 
the major educational administrative officers within 
those states. Teaching positions are being given out 
this year more than ever before on the basis of economic 
status rather than the quality of service which will be 
rendered. Married women are banned from the school- 
room as if they were afflicted with small pox. Member- 
ship upon a college varsity football team still remains 
the open sesame to positions bearing the title of physical 
education in many quarters. 

For many years, teaching positions in general have 
been given to favorite sons and daughters of prominent 
citizens rather than to more deserving workers. In other 
communities teaching positions from the superintendency 
down are being given to the lowest bidder. Under such 
circumstances teaching for most teachers has been a 
temporary rest station on the road to more attractive 
fields. Professional training after graduation from col- 
lege has been taken by far too many teachers because of 
promised salary increases rather than because of pro- 
fessional idealism. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that the teaching profession has not attained 
the dignity of law and medicine or that the lay public 
does not extend the same respect to teachers as is shown 
lawyers and physicians. 
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Such are the conditions which give some groups a basis 
for blindly condemning our schools of the present. In 
light of these facts it behooves all professional educators 
to freshen their guiding philosophy, to revise existing 
curricula, and to make every effort to place teachers and 
teaching on a plane commensurate with the work to be 
done. We must renovate our schools. 


HE first step in this school renovation is an educa- 

tional renaissance among educators as to the functions 
schools should render in a civilization. It has been a 
traditional statement that schools should prepare people 
for adult life. During recent years the function of 
schools has been altered so that now it is stated that 
schools must help children live their childhood as well 
as to prepare them for adulthood. But what does it 
mean to teach children to live as adults? Shall children 
be taught to carry on the type of adult life as it now 
exists? In many quarters the favorite theme song of 
teachers is that children must prepare themselves to fit 
into society. Can it be assumed that the existing social 
order reflects no weakness and could bear no improve- 
ment? Such certainly seems to be implied if a status quo 
condition is to be maintained. Such a_ philosophy 
abounds among the curriculum makers who accept the 
“frequency of appearance in daily life” as an adequate 
or valid basis for including any given unit in a school’s 
offering. 

When I hear the statement that schools should prepare 
individuals to fit themselves into society or when I hear 
contemporary practice submitted as the only reason for 
a school offering, I am reminded of a story involving an 
illiterate janitor in a college. This janitor received very 
little monetary reward, but he enjoyed great social pres- 
tige because he used words the meaning of which his 
associates did not know. One day while out fishing in 
company with an untutored pal, he repeatedly used the 
term “in status quo.” Finally the friend asked the jan- 
itor the meaning of the term “in status quo.” With an 
air of great superiority, the erudite janitor replied “Why 
that’s the highbrow’s way of saying ‘hell of a fix.’ From 
my point of view, the janitor’s definition is a good one 
for any person, whether teacher or layman, who suggests 
that any existing social scheme cannot be improved. In- 
stead of such a drab acceptance of prevailing conditions, 
I submit the thesis that schools should teach human 
beings to build a good society; to build a society to which 
every individual contributes, a society which every indi- 
vidual enjoys; a society in which a person lives as well 
as works. 

If schools are to help people construct a life which 
will become a priceless heritage rather than a dreary 
specter, educators must know the needs of human beings. 
Under existing social conditions, the thing that is needed 
most is a clear concept of the desirable requisites of a 
good civilization. This concept must be pictured by both 
individuals and social groups. It must function in both 
the vocational and non-vocational activities of people. 
It must be reflected by the daily behavior of individuals, 
states, and nations, rather than by infrequent parlia- 
mentary gestures. Out of such a concept should come 
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the criteria for evaluating the existing social ang eco. 
nomic order. Such an evaluation demands, first, the 
recognition of the satisfactory elements of the Present 
social structure and the careful preservation of these de 
sirable elements; and, second, this evaluation demands 
the recognition of the unsatisfactory characteristics 9 
the present order and the ruthless elimination of 
After such a stock taking, certain desirable additions tp 
our society should become evident and be effected, 


E SEEM to be caught between two extremes of 
view at present which seem equally dangerous, Ty 
first of these points of view, known as conservatism, rm 
fuses to recognize any weakness in our present soci 
organization, while the other point of view refuses to gy 
any good in our present régime. An eminent philosopher 
in a public address recently declared that any intelligen, 
person must concede that our present society is bankrupt, 
had best be discarded and a new scheme of life pat: 
terned. During an informal discussion following th 
address, I objected to this statement on the grounds tha 
even in these dark ages bankrupt institutions usually 
five or ten cents on the dollar, and that I favored th 
salvaging of anything of any possible value. “Be ng 
the firs, by which the new is tried, nor yet the last tp 
lay the old aside,” is indeed an admirable platform, but 
either philosophy alone inevitably reflects narrownes 
and myopia. The basic function of schools is that of 
furnishing the basis for the formulation of a point of 
view or philosophy of life that will not be unbalanced, 
For the realization of what has been suggested, it is 
essential that every person recognize his obligation to 
participate in the affairs of society. Such a statement 
likewise obligates society as a whole to provide oppor 
tunity for individual participation. This individual par 
ticipation in society should include the rendition of per | 
sonal, service by means of which a person can earn his | 
livelihood. The dole system should find no place ina 
satisfactory social order. Every laborer should bk 
worthy of his hire, and he who can but will not work § 
if necessary, should not eat. 
This personal participation should likewise include a 7 
high degree of enjoyment of life. All work and no play § 
does indeed make Jack a dull boy, and enjoyments and F 
indulgences must be developed and nurtured just as def F 
nitely as forebearance and abstinence. 
It is from these deep-rooted fibers of life that schook 
must build their curricula. Schools must be constructed 
as essential threads of a civilization, not as strange ap § 
pendages. It is evident that the traditional classification 
of desirable school experiences still holds good, namely, F 
that schools should offer vocational training and gener 
cultural training. 
But sound vocational training should go beyond mete 
mechanical skills or tricks. It should include a sent § 
of vocational values. We must learn to catch the ht § 
mility of success and the confidence of failure. Succes 
and failure must be defined in terms of many factos 
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in schools that equality of opportunity means identical 
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Foreground—Model breakfasts, lunches, and dinners. Upper background—Composition of Food Materials Exhibit. Lower background—Board ot 





Health Exhibit. 


A Health Exhibit as a Teaching Project 
in Health Education 


ALEXANDER G. RUDEL 


Health Education Department for Boys, Seward Park High School, New York City 


for Boys of the Seward Park High School of New 

York City conducted a health exhibit as a teach- 
ing project in health education. This school has a well 
equipped room for such purposes. The exhibit pre- 
sented practical information in an objective manner that 
stressed the visual method. The project was a novel 
one and the exhibit as a whole was made a definite 
teaching procedure. 
/ The exhibits selected were practical, and applied to 
the everyday. life of the adolescent student, and were of 
a type somewhat different from that generally presented 
as a part of the regular school course in hygiene. 

The material was arranged so as to appeal to seasonal! 
interests as well as to stimulate curiosity in games, skills, 
and practices partly or wholly unknown to the pupils 
before this exhibit. 


RR ir Bors 0 the Department of Health Education 


Below are enumerated the various exhibits together 
with a brief description of the nature and content of the 
display. 

1. Posture exhibit showing silhouetteographs of pos- 
ture of three general types of pupils: (a) thin type; 
(b) intermediate type; (c) stocky type. ‘ 

This exhibit was loaned by the New York Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Sunburn exhibit, displaying a humorously illus- 
trated poster of a sunburned bather. Charts bearing 
instructions for the prevention and treatment of sunburn 
were shown. Samples of carron oil, creams, and other 
remedies were displayed below the charts. 


The poster and charts were made by the school Art Depart- 
ment and the remedies were contributed by the Good Samaritan 
Dispensary of this city. 


3. Poison ivy exhibit, consisting of potted growths of 
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Left—Dental Exhibit. Center—Camping Exhibit. Right—Safety Exhibit. 

















Left—Posture Exhibit. Right—Tuberculosis Exhibit. Left Foreground—Case containing Table Etiquette Exhibit. Center foreground—Heallt | 
Examination. Center background—Individual Health Training Exhibit. Left background—Ventilation and Fresh Air Exhibit. ; 
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Left foreground—Pulmotor. Right foreground—Case containing first aid kits and poison ivy remedies. Mushroom, Hornet, and Snake Exhibits on 
this case. Right—Sunburn Exhibit. Center background—Poison Ivy Exhibit, Dental Exhibit. Left background—Care of Feet and Red Cross 
Exhibits. Right backzround—Safety Exhibit. 
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Foreground—Sports Exhibit. Left background—Athletic Exhibit. Righ: background—Olympic Exhibit. 
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poison ivy and Virginia creeper, descriptive charts and 
posters, and a case containing immediate or emergency, 
as well as the general or more specific remedies for its 
treatment. 

The poster was contributed by the New York Board of 
Health, the charts by the. Art Department of the school, and 
the remedies by the Good Samaritan Dispensary. 

4. Exhibit on care of the feet. 

The charts and shoes were loaned by the Scholl Manufacturing 
Company and the Cantilever Shoe Company. 

5. Exhibit of poisonous and edible mushrooms. 

6. Hornet exhibit, showing nest and samples of hor- 
nets at various stages of growth. 

7. Snake exhibit. 

Exhibits 5, 6, and 7 were borrowed through the courtesy of 
the American Museum of Natural History of this city. 

8. Dental exhibit of illuminated X-ray dental films, 
charts on the structure and growth of teeth, pathological 
dental conditions, care of the teeth; and orthodontia ex- 
hibit including casts of teeth, braces, and charts illus- 
trating therapeutic technique. 

This exhibit was donated by Drs. H. and J. Schleifer of this 
city. 

9. Metropolitan Life Insurance pamphlet display. 

10. American Red Cross exhibit on home nursing, 
swimming, first aid, and life saving. 

11. Pulmotor. This machine is part of the school 
equipment. 

12. Camping exhibit. 


Milk and Nutrition Exhibits. 
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13. Sport and athletic exhibit. 

Exhibits 12 and 13 were contributed by 
Company of this city. 

14. Overnight sleeping bag made by foldin 
blankets. 

15. Milk and nutrition exhibit. 

Loaned through the courtesy of the Dairymen’s League Jp. 
corporated of .New York. 

16. Model breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners with 
charts of composition of food materials. 

These balanced meals were contributed by the school chef, 

17. Mental hygiene exhibit. 

18. Ventilation. 

19. Recreation exhibit. 

20. Tuberculosis exhibit. 


Exhibits 17, 18, 19, and 20 were loaned through the courtesy 
the New York Tuberculosis Association. ? 


Alex Taylor and 
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21. Health Examination. 
Contributed by the New York City Board of Health. 
22. Display of New York City Board of Health, 
23. Table etiquette exhibit. 


Contributed by the Home Economics Department of the 
school. 


24. Safety exhibit. 
This exhibit was created through the cooperation of the Tray- 
elers Life and Accident Insurance Company, American Red 


Cross, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriter, 
and the New York City Board of Health. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Contribution of Physical Education 
to Community Recreation 


ways contributed generously 

to the community recreation 
program.* Its influence has been 
felt in recreation personnel, in 
programs, and in the development 
of play areas. Many of the outstanding leaders in the 
recreation movement have had a school physical edu- 
cation background and many of the subordinates and 
part-time workers have been physical directors. The 
same is true of the program. Much of the interest and 
knowledge of games and other physical activities has 
come from the school gymnasia, playgrounds, and ath- 
letic fields. Even the agitation for recreation areas un- 
doubtedly received some of its impetus from the fact 
that provisions for outdoor play spaces had already been 
provided for the school population. That school phy- 
sical education has done and is doing much for the com- 
munity recreation movement is apparent. However, 
since the community recreation has been making rapid 
headway in recent years, school physical education should 
be alert to render any additional contributions that lie 
within its power. 

To begin with let me analyze community recreation 
for you in a general way as to places, personnel, and pro- 
gram. This panoramic picture I shall present in three 
parts. First, in the home neighborhoods we have the 
backyards, vacant lots, and streets where individual 
and informal group activities are carried on largely by 
children under the supervision of parents, volunteers, 
or juvenile leaders. Some of the activities carried on in 
this environment by children are kindergarten games, 
sand play, hop-scotch, jacks, rope-jumping, O’Leary, 
dancing, mumble-de-peg, roller skating, stilt contests, 
and top spinning. Even adults with limited time or 
with limited means for traveling to the more distant 
play areas make use of local horseshoe or croquet 
courts, a tendency having undreamed of possibilities. 
Altogether it is quite evident that the home neighbor- 
hoods serve an important activity period for large num- 
bers of children and some adults over a considerable 
span of years. 

In the second part of the picture there are the play- 
grounds, athletic fields, and gymnasia where we often 
have paid supervision as well as volunteers carrying on 
for the ’teen age a program of competitive team games 
such as baseball, basketball, football, soccer, and track 
athletics as well as gymnastics, folk dancing, and some 
games of low organization. From the sporting page 
angle this group receives much publicity since it forms 
a very active portion of the population although not a 


Pras om education has al- 


*A paper given at the 1933 Mid-West District Association Con- 
vention at Wichita, Kansas. 


By 
ALFRED O. ANDERSON 


Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Kansas City (Missouri) Public Schools 


large percentage or a group that 
functions over any extended period 
of years. 

The third scene shows us the 
still larger areas such as parks 
and camps where we see scouting 
leadership, parental supervision, and various types of vol- 
unteers promoting outings for small groups, families, Scout- 
ing groups, and large picnics. The activities involve hiking, 
swimming, fishing, hunting, archery, golf, camping, picnic 
games, and some competitive games. This group like the 
first takes on importance not so much from dazzling per- 
formances as from numbers participating and the period 
of years in activity. 

In this very general summary I wanted you to see 
two points of similarity between the first and the third 
groups. In the neighborhood play and in the park play, 
the leadership depends upon self-initiative or upon vol- 
unteers, while the activities of both the groups are of 
the individual and informal group type suited to what- 
ever natural environment is found. The second group, 
of course, depends upon team play, courts, and often 
paid leadership. 

With this background of community recreation we 
raise the question of the school physical education con- 
tribution to these three groups. How much has the 
school physical education contributed to such a com- 
munity recreation program for children of the home 
neighborhoods, for athletes of the play fields, or for 
sportsmen of the great outdoors? It seems clear that 
the school physical education program has contributed 
most largely to the second division involving competi- 
tive athletics. The tremendous amount of time, effort, 
and publicity which is spent in perfecting to the highest 
degree such games as football, baseball, and basketball 
in the school physical education program certainly has 
resulted in some carry-over values but only to a limited 
degree and to a limited age group. Due to such limita- 
tions as lack of sufficient or available courts and dia- 
monds, owing to the handicaps involved in getting a team 
together, because of the problem of financing supplies 
and uniforms, and due to the strenuous nature of most 
competitive games, a comparatively small proportion of 
the people actually get their recreation in this way. 
Possibly ten out of our allotted three score and ten years 
are influenced by this part of the school physical educa- 
tion program. 

What then can the school physical education program 
do for our three score years, the childhood preceding 
and the adulthood following the ’teen age? ‘These are 
the important periods from the leisure angle both as 
to the population involved and the number of years 

(Continued on Page 54) 








ganized, established, and sup- 

ported on this fundamental 
basis: that they are the recognized 
primary agencies of society for 
citizenship training.* No single 
attribute, whether it be possessed by the individual, or by 
the social group, is more essential to material and intellec- 
tual success than good health. More than two thousand 
years ago, the Romans recognized the interdependence of 
physical and intellectual vigor, expressing their philosophy 
in the maxim: Sans mens in sano corpore. The chief topic 
of discussion, unless it be the weather, is the health of the 
individual. In all probability, the people of the United 
States have more health information than those of any 
other civilized country, and it may be true that in propor- 
tion to their knowledge they make less use of it than any 
other people on this earth. More than one-half of the 
physicians of the world reside in the United States, which 
fact may be interpreted to mean that we are in greater 
need of physicians than other peoples, or that we are 
more sensitive to the services that these scientists are in 
position to render. Certainly, we are health-conscious, 
even though we may not be a healthy nation. 

I think of health and physical education in three gen- 
erally recognized types of activities—physical education, 
health education, and health service. All three activities 
are intimately related. I gather from your program that 
the first activity mentioned—physical education—is the 
one to be emphasized at this meeting. 

May I say in this connection that the State Depart- 
ment of Education has prepared and distributed an Ele- 
mentary Course of Study. In this publication a large 
section is devoted to a suggested program of work in 
health and physical education. The same is true of the 
High School Course of Study. 


Passnize schools have been or- 


IME will permit only a brief mention of physical edu- 

cation and the activities associated with it, such as 
marching, gymnastics, and athletics. If one believes in 
formal discipline, then one can make out a fairly good 
case for spending time on formal gymnastic training. Of 
course, I believe in “general athletics’—that is, “big- 
muscle activities’—to satisfy the biological and psycho- 
logical requirements for exercise for the adolescent. I 
would, however, have them engaged in by the whole stu- 
dent body, rather than by just a few who are highly spe- 
cialized in interscholastic athletics. 

In connection with these activities I would try to re- 
member that they involve one or more of the intuitive 
movements of running, jumping, throwing, etc. It is 
vitally important that we appreciate that these activities 


*Read before the American Physical Education Association, Louis- 
ville, April 28, 1933. 
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do involve these things when we 
begin to lay out a program for the 
early adolescent. This is the time 
when the development of bone and 
muscle is uneven and great 
changes are taking place in the 
heart and blood pressure. I would insist, therefore, that 
among these boys and girls there be no exercise to excess, 
no tests of endurance, no feats of strength. With these 
boys and girls it is highly important that periods of exer. 
cise be followed by periods of rest and that plenty of 
plain, wholesome food be provided and that sleep, which 
is regular and long, be part of their training program, 
Growth demands these things. It should not be for. 
gotten that it costs something to grow and when I se 
children going through long daily grinds on the athletic 
field, I wonder what will be the price they will pay to- 
morrow in weakened and lowered vitality. 

The unfortunate feature of the whole physical educa- 
tion program in our schools is that too much emphasis 
is placed on winning teams. In my opinion those who 
coach boys and girls for athletic contests should be men- 
bers of the faculty and not of the professional coaching 
type. If schools secure coaches of the former type, then | 
the games are not so likely to develop into contests be- 
tween coaches, with boys and girls “as pawns to enter- 
tain the crowd.” I do not condemn interscholastic 
athletics. I enjoy them very much. I do condemn the 
school that carries this work to the point where it be 
comes a drudgery because of long hours of practice and 
heavy schedules. Overemphasis is the danger. Let us 
have interscholastic athletics, but let us also have a pro- 
gram of intramural sports as well. If interscholastic 
competitions do have educational value, then the more 
participants the school has, the more successful is its 
athletic policy. 


mE 





HE other two activities which I have mentioned as 

embraced in the topic of health and physical educa- 
tion are health education and health service. While 
health has been taught to a more or less extent in many 
schools, still it has been unsuccessfully taught for many | 
reasons. For one thing it has been taught too academic: | 
ally. By this I mean the teacher who has been charged | 
with the responsibility of giving health training has been 
inclined to be satisfied simply to hand out facts, i.e., in- 
formation about health: He has looked upon his work 
as one of handing out health ideas and ideals to others I" 
as you would hand a coat or goods across a counter. 

Health must be taught through the pupil getting the 
right ideas concerning it into his very being. These 
ideas must become a part of him through his own prac: 
tices. Believing this to be true, it strikes me that it is | 
the obligation of the school to provide the pupil with | i 
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opportunities to practice and develop good health habits. 
It is certainly absurd to try to teach those things which 
children do not apply in practice. I recall observing a 
teacher instructing pupils on the importance of drinking 
so much water each day. I cannot help but remember 
how the class at the recess period rushed to the open 
water bucket with its “common dipper.” Not only 
should pupils be taught the importance of good health 
habits, but as I have already intimated, it is incumbent 
on the school to provide them with opportunities to ob- 
serve good health practices. 

Again, many teachers have had little or no interest 
in the subject of health education. I think it is easy 
to explain why this is true. It is a matter of common 
observation that we like to teach what we know most 
about or like most. I think this fact may account very 
largely for the average teacher’s lack of enthusiasm in 
the matter of teaching health. 

There are many other reasons why health education 
has been poorly taught or ignored. For one thing. teach- 
ers have been inclined to emphasize diseases and have 
failed to appreciate the fact that the chief emphasis 
should be put on preventive, corrective, and remedial 
work. Also they have had the idea that the summum 
bonum of the whole subject of health is to be found be- 
tween the covers of the adopted textbooks. This is par- 
ticularly true of the high school. In fact, in high school 
it seems to me that the whole approach to the teaching 
of health should be that of developing habits and skills 
that will persist throughout life. 

It may be asked who is to teach health and where is 
it to be taught? Teachers must teach it and it must be 
taught in all subjects. Of course, some subjects offer 
more opportunities along this line than do others. After 
all, it is not so much the quantity as it is the quality of 
health instruction that is given. Health education is not 
something to be confined entirely to a course or subject. 
It is as broad as the school itself. Therefore, health 
must be taught through civics, biology, chemistry, home 
economics, etc. It must be taught through a study of 
the community and its needs. It must be taught through 
the teacher herself observing the rules of healthful living. 
In other words, a program of health instruction is one 
in which all departments and all activities must coop- 
erate. 


Lee leads us to the third and last type of activity em- 
braced in the school’s program of health and physical 
education. This is usually referred to as health service. 
This feature of the program has to do with what the 
school does for the pupil, as distinguished from health 
education or what the pupil does for himself. There are 
many protective practices which should be established 
and furthered by the school in the behalf of the health of 
the child. The compulsory education law compels the child 
to go to school. There is, therefore, a corresponding obli- 
gation on the school to see that he attends a school 
wherein conditions are conducive to his good health. The 
school should, therefore, assume the obligation of detect- 
ing his physical defects. We examine our automobiles 
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now and then to find out if they are in a safe condition. 
If this is advisable for an inanimate machine, it is doubly 
desirable in the case of a human being. I am gratified 
to note that our schools are more and more providing 
for the periodical physical examination of the children 
and that records of these examinations are being kept in 
the schools. Sometimes this work is done by physicians, 
sometimes by school nurses, and in some counties by the 
health nurses. Frequently, such organizations as the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Kiwanis Clubs, Rotary 
Clubs, and other service clubs are furnishing facilities 
for this work. 

It is not enough, however, that the defects of the child 
be discovered. It is vitally important that the school 
take the next step and have corrective and remedial ‘work 
going on. If I am correctly informed, not more than 
10 per cent of the children have health defects at birth, 
while more than 90 per cent have defects at six years 
of age. What can the school do? Certainly, it can 
emphasize correct posture in young people. \ It can give 
attention to malnutrition. I am advised that from 20 to 
30 per cent of the children in a community are under- 
nourished. This fact alone makes it espetially desirable 
that there be cooperation between parents, departments 
of home economics, and school cafeterias in providing 
well balanced menus for the lunches of all pupils. 

It is certainly the obligation of the school to inspect 
the child daily to find out whether or not he is well 
enough to go to school. Such inspection is necessary not 
only to safeguard other pupils, but to actually find out 
whether or not the child can really profit by going to 
school in his present condition. I am pleased to observe 
in our schools that the teachers are beginning to realize 
the importance of this phase of work. They are becom- 
ing more alert to observe such symptoms as flushed 
faces, inflamed eyes and running noses, coughs, condi- 
tions of fever, etc. This work is especially important 
for the elementary school. As far as the high school is 
concerned we have a right to expect the pupils by the 
time they have reached high school to have already de- 
veloped a feeling of responsibility along this line to the 
extent that they will report their illnesses. However, 
even in the high school the teachers should be on the alert 
to observe the symptoms commonly associated with ill- 
ness. The real teacher will lead the pupils to under- 
stand that this work is not being done as a matter of 
discipline, but as a precaution for the benefit, not only 
of the pupils, but of the group as well. 

One of the great services which the school can and 
should perform for the pupil is to see to it that the 
school and its environments are safe and sanitary. We 
now have in the State Department of Education a Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds. The work of this 
division is in charge of a specialist in this field. He is 
working with school officials in improving our schools in 
this regard. He is bringing home to them the importance 
of such factors as lighting, cleanliness of buildings, pur- 
ity of drinking water, and ventilation. 

Again, the school can and should render first-aid assis- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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RECENT regulation of the Indi- 

A Step ana State Board of Education pro- 
Forward In vides that coaches of interscholastic ath- 
Certification _letics in commissioned high schools 


shall possess the same qualifications as 
those required of teachers of physical education in the 
schools of that state. This regulation in regard to the 
certification of athletic coaches becomes effective for the 
school year 1934-1935. 

The present regulations for licensing provide for 
twenty-four hours of preparation in a particular field. 
The requirements for the preparation of physical educa- 
tion teachers cover a rather wide range of training and 
excessive credit in courses in athletic coaching is not per- 
mitted. Non-prepared work in physical education can- 
not be substituted for any of the minimum requirements, 
but is recommended as affording necessary skill prere- 
quisites to certain theory courses. 

There is no question regarding the fact that a regu- 
lation providing for improved professional preparation 
and a broader educational background will do much to- 
ward clearing many of the problems that still remain in 
regard to interscholastic athletic competition. Indiana 
is to be congratulated upon the attainment of such a 
constructive and far-sighted educational policy. Such 
improvements in teaching standards have been sought by 
physical education leaders for many years and it is most 
gratifying to see their hopes begin to be realized in this 
respect. In many ways the ultimate realization of edu- 
cational outcomes in athletics can only come through 
an improved leadership. While restrictive legislation 
has been a necessary phase of the development of inter- 
school athletics in order to combat clearly perceived 
evils, the more recent trends toward the improvement of 
teachers in service promise most in the way of positive 
contributions to the school and to the students compris- 
ing the teams. 

This gain for athletics is a gain for physical education 
because athletics are most rapidly becoming an integral 
part of the physical education program. This absorption 
is in practically all cases a willing one. In the construc- 
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tive program that Indiana has adopted it is noteworthy 
that the Indiana High School Athletic Association unde, 
the leadership of Mr. Arthur Trester, was an instrumenty 
agency in bringing it about. In fact, the regulation 
about as a result of the concerted effort of the Indi 
Physical Education Association, the Indiana High Scho 
Athletic Association, certain health organizations and 
the fine cooperation of State Superintendent Cole oa the 
other members of the State Department of Public Ih. 
struction. Mr. Harold E. Moore, Assistant Director gj 
the Division of High School Inspection, who was active 
in the successful campaign last spring to retain Indiana's 
state physical education law, has also been interested jy 
bringing about the new certification requirements, 
There is a lesson in the outcome of this particuly 
effort to raise the standards of teaching in athletic spor 
The measure was enacted with little or no opposition, ; 
fact largely attributable to the excess of trained teachen 
at the present time. From this experience it would lk. 
hoove other departments, state or local, to attempt me. 
sures of teacher-improvement while the present situatig 
of a surplus of available teachers exists. The momen 
is timely for the raising of teacher-standards to the point 
where teaching becomes attractive as a life calling. 


Rpwe is no longer a luxury. h 
fact the Federal government § 
making leisure mandatory through its 
NRA provisions for greatly shortened 
working hours in practically every industry. Moreover, 
man’s working span has been shortened at both ends 
with the abolition of child labor in industry through the | 
adoption of employment codes under the NRA and the| 
provision of old-age pensions in many states. Thes | 
facts, coupled with the obvious factor of technological 
unemployment, point toward one thing. The leisure-time 
problem will soon be universal. 

Inasmuch as much of this problem is the direct resul 
of the government’s policy of curtailing and redistribu- 
ting working hours, it would seem that the government 
has an obligation to provide facilities for the proper us 
of that leisure. 

A far-sighted social policy anticipates a problem 0 
such gigantic proportions and prepares an adequate solt- 
tion in advance. The Federal government has placed a 
opportunity in the hands of local governments to med 
this situation by means of the Federal Emergency At 
ministration of Public Works under which recreationd 
centers, swimming pools, and playing fields can be cot} 
structed by local governments with Federal aid. 

Although the Federal interpretation of the bill does 
not specifically mention recreational facilities as beim 
eligible for Federal grants, they most certainly would 
seem to be admissible inasmuch as the test for applice 
tions for loans is whether or not the project has impor 
tant social and economic significance and whether or nd) 
it will provide purchasing power and employment in the 
vicinity. The social significance of recreational facilities 
is evident when the leisure problem is contemplated 
Purchasing power and local employment could be it 
creased through the construction and mainténance 


Federal Aid 
For Leisure 
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recreational facilities inasmuch as labor is the chief cost 
in playground construction and is one of the biggest 
items in building all other types of recreational facilities. 

Under the Public Works Bill, the Federal government 
will advance the full cost of the project of which 30 per 
cent does not have to be repaid. The other 70 per cent 
can be financed over a long term of years, depending 
upon the life of the project. 

One large industrial city is already anticipating its 
leisure problem by planning the construction of a num- 
ber of municipal swimming pools with money advanced 
by the Federal government under this act. This partic- 
ular project is partially self-liquidating. Many other 
recreational facilities can be made to be partially self- 
supporting, and this is an advantage in selling the plan 
to the community. 

Every municipality inadequately equipped to cope 
with the leisure problem should consider making applica- 
tion immediately for Federal aid in financing the proper 
facilities to meet that problem. By taking advantage of 
this opportunity a community is not necessarily encour- 
aged to expand beyond its means, but rather is providing 
for future social needs at bargain prices which may not 
be offered again. 


ITH the close of the summer 


Volunteer playground season, the matter of 
Recreation volunteer leadership again comes up for 
Leadership discussion and evaluation. 


A year ago, with municipal budgets 
depleted and many playgrounds without leadership or 
partially closed for lack of funds, the experiment of 
volunteer leadership became a common one. In many 
cases, experienced teachers served without pay rather 
than be idle when this important social service was being 
neglected, and also because it was felt advisable to carry 
on in this way temporarily rather than to see the pro- 
gram lost. While such professional loyalty is to be com- 
mended, it is a question whether municipalities should 
be encouraged to shirk their duty in this manner. 

There is another type of volunteer leadership, how- 
ever, which gives promise of growing into a permanent 
part of the playground and community recreation plan 
of administration. It is one which does not dispense 
with the regular staff of play leaders but which supplements 
their work. It adds invaluable services not apt to be 
found in the regular program. From this standpoint, 
there is every reason to believe that there is a permanent 
place for volunteer leadership in the special activity 
phase of the summer recreation program, for example, in 
music, handicraft, story telling, nature trips, gardening, 
art work, and educational trips to printing houses, tele- 
phone plants, automobile shops, etc. 

Usually where the volunteer plan has been tried, it 
has been preceded by a number of meetings of influential 
citizens who are strong backers of an educational as well 
as recreational program of summer activities. By having 
such a Committee or Advisory Council made up of such 
civic-minded men and women, and from many walks of 
life, excellent publicity is usually forthcoming. These 
people carry weight in their respective communities and 
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as a result of their presence, the newspapers (especially 
if the local editor is an interested member of the com- 
mittee) are very apt to sponsor the work with enthusiasm. 

In addition to this possibility of extra interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of influential community groups, 
and the helpful backing of the newspapers, there are 
other possibilities in the volunteer plan. It gives oppor- 
tunities to draw upon other recreational facilities previ- 
ously unavailable for the playground children. For 
example, one of the members of the Community Com- 
mittee may be a college or industrial leader who will 
offer the use of a swimming pool on limited occasions, 
or a wealthy citizen may open up private tennis courts 
at certain hours for playground use under playground 
supervision. Again, in conjunction with the volunteer 
service, short-term recreation training courses are usually 
offered. These serve an educational purpose in enlight- 
ening the community on modern recreational needs. 

The volunteer plan has additional merit in tying up 
the playground services with other social service agen- 
cies of the community such as the parent-teacher groups, 
service clubs, churches, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., etc. Representatives 
from these groups are apt to be found on the Advisory 
Council. Leaders in these organizations have a chance 
to enlarge upon the sphere of their activities. The play- 
ground director is the coordinating director of this en- 
larged and cooperative program. In a sense this pro- 
gram is using many ideas from Scouting and “Y” work 
but in an enlarged way and with children that might 
otherwise not be reached. 

The experienced playground director, in recognizing 
the merits of the volunteer plan and in adopting some 
of its features for his own use, will be aware of the 
dangers that accompany it. There is the chance that 
the public will mistake volunteer leadership as a satis- 
factory substitution for salaried service and this mis- 
conception must be guarded against. The director will 
also realize that volunteer helpers need continued follow- 
up appeal or their interest will wane. .He will learn to 
expect no help or little help from volunteers in discipline 
problems, care of equipment, or use of equipment. Spec- 
ial care must be taken in regard to the safety of children 
who are taken away from the playground on special 
educational or outing trips. 

Despite these difficulties, it must be said in all fairness 
that the volunteer leadership plan has given unex- 
pected stimulation to playground support during the 
present crucial years and has yielded valuable newspaper 
support of a most helpful nature. It has given new 
vigor and emphasis to certain educational features of 
the recreational program. The trained directors have 
become more administrative minded and have made valu- 
able contacts in coordinating the service rendered both 
by adult volunteers and by junior volunteers on the play- 
ground. The director has thus become a leader in train- 
ing leadership. For these many reasons the volunteer 
supplementary program does not appear to be a tempor- 
ary recourse, but rather a permanent and desirable 
aspect of community recreation organization. 
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LUCILE BAUER 


Central Junior High School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


ROM time to time requests have been made by 
- physical education and classroom teachers for sim- 

ple Oriental dances. A great deal of work has been 
done on the folk music and dances of various European 
countries, and many collections are available, but little 
published material can be found which is of value to the 
teacher who is looking for simple Oriental songs and 
dances suitable for program or classroom use. 

The dances given below were obtained from the Chi- 
nese children in Honolulu. More research is required 
to determine whether or not these dances are folk dances 
in the legitimate sense of the word. The songs them- 
selves are old Chinese folk songs, but it has been diffi- 
cult to determine the origin of the dances. The children 
who know the dances all dance the same to the same 
music. The dance to Wong Fa Ye, for instance, is ap- 
parently the same dance wherever it is found. But when 
the children are asked, “Where did you learn this 
dance?” the following replies are typical: 

“T learn it from a girl.” 

“My Auntie knows this dance.” 

“An old man teach me the poses. 
dances. He was an actor in China.” 

““A man come to Chinese school. Hie show us how to 
dance.” 

No child knew whether or not these dances were 
known in China in the same form as in Honolulu. They 
answered all questions concerning the source of the 
dances with silence and an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders. Time will be required, as well as an inter- 
preter, to interview the older Chinese teachers and par- 
ents who were born in China in an effort to determine 
the original source of these songs and dances. 

The music, as given, was recorded by Miss Carol Jones 
of Punahou Academy and Mrs. Helena M. Hargrave of 
Central Intermediate School, exactly as the children 
sang it. Credit is due Mrs. Hargrave also for the Eng- 
lish version of the Chinese songs. 

The children dance in rhythm to their own singing. 
Sometimes a moonharp is used for accompaniment, but 
its delicate tinkle can hardly be heard above the gongs 
and cymbals used to accent the pauses or rests in the 
music in typical Chinese fashion. The Chinese delight 
in pantomime and in ceremony, and the subject of 
Chinese drama presents in itself a broad and interesting 
field of study. Here, we shall be concerned with it only 
in so far as it may throw some light upon the back- 
ground of these dances. 

In a Chinese play, the orchestra shares the stage with 
the actors and is a very vital part of the performance. 
Entrances and exits are indicated by accelerated tempo. 


He know many 


Chinese Dances for Children 


By 





A lapse of time is indicated by a marked crescendo. The 
use of the front curtain between scenes as, we know it js 
foreign to the Chinese stage. The orchestra, as well as 
the appearance of the property boys, calls the attention 
of the audience to the change of scene. All action of 
the players is accompanied by the orchestra. In fact, 
so little of the speech of the actors can be heard above 


the crash of the cymbals and the drums that the audi. | 
ence is forced to depend upon its interpretation of the | 


pantomime for the action of the story. 

To achieve extra stature and give the illusion of 
height the actors of old China affected high heels and 
an exaggerated headdress. Extra long, flowing sleeves 
were sewed on to the coat sleeves. The wearer, being 
unable to work with his hands thus covered, must there- 
fore be a scholar and a gentleman. The appearance of 


women on the stage has been a very recent innovation. | 
Heretofore the women’s parts were played by beardles | 
Now, the tables have been reversed in many | 

There are troups of actors composed of | 


youths. 
instances. 
women only. They play male roles as well as the female 
roles, 

The influence of the stage is quite evident in the dances 
which the children have learned. The tinsel headdress 
which they love to wear is distinctly theatrical, yet a 
Chinese bride wears such a “‘crown” on her wedding day. 


The figures on page 26 show the Mandarin coat dress 
The Scarf Dance had its orig- | 


with the attached sleeves. 
inal inception in the use of these long flowing sleeves over 
the hands. 
the hands, or with the long sleeves. 

As in all dances of the East, the beauty of the dance 


lies in the pose and not in the action. The hands, even | 


the fingers, play a very important part. The Oriental 
has a very keen appreciation of detail. 


children were discussing the participants of a dance pro- 


gram. With the frankness which seems to be a charac- 


teristic of children the world over, a slim Chinese gitl 


spoke up. “Lin Tai does not dance well, her fingers are | 


stiff.” And then added, as if it were only a minor point, 
but should be considered, “Her body is stiff too.” 
Discounting the influence of the stage, it is not improb- 


able that as these songs were sung in China they were | 


accompanied by a series of interpretative gestures. As 
the song was passed on from one to another, the dancers 
no longer merely interpreted the words of the song, but 
the spirit. Later, because there was none to understand, 
symbolism degenerated to mere prettiness. 


jectures as to the source of the dances remain to be 
proved. e 
The music itself is probably modern, as modernity § 
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computed in China. The present system of music in 
China is the Kung-cheh, dating back to 600 A.D. This 
system was brought into China by the Mongols and is 
equivalent to our sol-fa notation. The Chinese used 
this system for a period of 600 years before it was com- 
pleted in Europe. - ; =) 

A legend concerning the origin of ancient music is 
recorded in a book which dates from the third century 
before the Christian era. This book states that twenty 
centuries earlier the Emperor Hoang-ti sent his minister 
of music, Ling-leven, to the remote parts of his king- 
dom to find a method of standardizing the pitch of the 
Chinese scale. He wandered for many days, coming at 
last upon the enchanted valley of the river Huai. In 
this valley grew a magnificent bamboo forest, each bam- 
boo being exactly the same thickness. He cut off a stalk 
between two joints and blew across it. The sound was 
like the murmur of the river as it flowed eastward 
through the enchanted valley. Overhead he heard a 
clear whistle echoing the note. He looked up. Perched 
in the branches were two phoenixes, a male and his mate. 
Beginning on the note of the bamboo, the male sang six 
notes. When he had finished, the female also sang six 
notes. As they sang, the venerable minister cut bamboo 
tubes, each reproducing one of the tunes heard. Then he 
returned to the Emperor, and the twelve bamboo tubes 
became the official notes of the Chinese musical system 
which survived until the burning of the books. 

The burning of the books occurred about 200 B.C. 
Sho Hwang-to, deploring the backward instead of for- 
ward-looking Chinese, destroyed all the books except 
those on medicine, agriculture, and divination. Chinese 
scholars now declare that ancient Chinese music and 
instruments are lost beyond recovery. In the ancient 
odes, the Chinese claim to have the most ancient music 
in the world. Tunes are said to date back to 2600 B. C. 
For years before Confucius there were national music 
teachers, and music was an art. Confucius himself was 
a musician. 

According to ancient writings, there were, before the 
burning of the books, six types of dances accompanied 
by six types of music. Their eight different sounds were 
produced by eight different instruments. These were 
of stone, leather, clay, silk, wood, metal, and bamboo. 
The various instruments in the different keys were tuned 
in fifths and made to respond to one another in fifths. 
Our harmony is utter confusion to the Chinese. They 
think of harmony as the different sounds of their eight 
kinds of instruments. 

“Those who understand sounds and not notes are the 
animals. Those who understand notes and not music 
are ordinary men. Only the wise can understand music.” 
Thus said the ancient Chinese scholars and philosophers. 
And among them were found the most accomplished mu- 
Sicians of the country. 

“The greatest music is always simple, the greatest 
laws are always moderate. If music is pushed to ex- 
tremes, there is sadness. If the laws are rough, there 
is inequality.” 

Excess of any sort was prohibited. An ancient em- 
peror caused the strings of his lute to be cut because 
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in listening to it he had experienced too profound an 
emotion. No emotional volubility as in Western music 
can be detected in Chinese music. It is more severe, 
restrained, and subtle. Its single melodic line is con- 
ducive to simplicity and reserve. Its function is to 
pacify and bring about perfect balance and calm so dear 
to the Oriental. 

With this heritage of the centuries, it is not surprising 
that the dances of the people should show the same 
reserve. 

Sui Sin Fa (Narcissus, Flower of the Water-Fairy) 

During the New Year festivities, Chinese friends ex- 
change gifts of the fragrant Narcissus blossoms. Here 
is the legend of the Narcissus flower as told by the 
Chinese. (The Narcissus is not mentioned in Chinese 
literature until the Seventh Century.) 

“Hwa married a beautiful wife who bore him a son. 
When she died, Hwa married again and got himself an- 
other 'son. The two boys grew to manhood. Upon the 
death of the father, the eldest son became the head of 
the household, as is the custom. The eldest son then 
acquired a wife, a charming looking woman. But ap- 
pearances are often deceiving. Her actions were not as 
sweet as her appearance. She caused the younger 
brother to lose favor in the sight of the elder. The 
brothers quarreled, and the younger brother ran away 
from home. 

“This younger brother, who had been raised as a gen- 
tleman with soft white hands, was unable to find work, 
so he was forced to beg for a living. Even as a: beggar 
he did not forget that he was also a gentleman. At all 
times he was compassionate and shared his meager alms 
with the older beggars. 

“At one New Year time, which is the time for all 
family reunions, he was feeling very despondent. He 
went to the river to drown himself and his sorrows. On 
the bank he noticed some very fragrant flowers growing. 
He thought, ‘It'is strange I have not seen these before. 
Surely the people of the city would like these to decorate 
their homes for the New Year. I shall carry some to 
the city.’ 

“He plucked some of the fragrant blossoms and started 
along the path which led to the city gates. Outside the 
walls a Mandarin stopped to admire their beauty. The 
lad courteously offered them to the Mandarin as a gift. 
The Mandarin accepted the gift, and offered the boy a 
gift of money. 

“With the money, the boy was able to buy two bas- 
kets. He hurried back to the river bank and filled the 
baskets with flowers. These he sold to the people of 
the city. Soon he had enough money from the sale of 
the flowers to get a bath, to buy a clean suit of clothes, 
and to have his long queue neatly dressed. 

“Then he said, ‘This is the New Year. This is the 
time one must bury old hatreds, and pay old debts. I 
must go home to my brother and ask to be forgiven.’ 

“When the elder brother saw his younger brother in 
the distance, he called to his wife. Together they ran 
to meet him with open arms, and escorted him to the 
table where the New Year feast was being eaten. 

“That night as the younger brother lay in the dark- 
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Narcissus, Measures 9-10. — Narcissus 

The hands circle each other 

four times. (The girls in the 

dark red suits are twins, Ha 
Nee and Wa Nee.) 
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Narcissus, Measures 15-16. — 
Hold pose. Hands high at right 
side, eyes looking upward at 








| fan. Narcissus, Meas- right. (Camera caught her a 
j ures 25-27.— bit early.) 
Bend forward on 
knees. Sweep fan 
in semi-circle 
close to floor. 
Narcissus, Measures 21-24.—Starting at right knee, Narcissus, Measure 28.—Bow face to floor. Hide 
make an arc from right, overhead to left, with crown of head behind fan. (Note the ivory and 


extended arm. peacock feather fan on the right.) 
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Narcissus, Measures 13-14,— 
Both hands start high at left 
side, slowly sweep low across 
front of body, ending high at 
right. (Children from Mun 
Lun Chinese School, Honoluly,) 





Narcissus, Measures 19-20.— 
Girl is about to bend right, fan 
knee high, turn in place to 
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ness of his brother’s house, he heard a low, sweet voice. 
Before him stood a beautiful woman. 


“She said, ‘The flowers which you plucked at the 
river’s edge this afternoon were fashioned by me, Sui Sin, 
the Water-Fairy. From now on they shall bear my 
name, Sui Sin Fa, and shall be known as the flower of 
the water-fairy. Because of your brotherly love and de- 
votion, I shall cause them to bloom at New Year time 
in all homes where good has been done during the old 
year. Sui-Sin Fa (Narcissus) shall be the flower which 
symbolizes Brotherly Love.’ ” 


Directions for the Dance 

(If accompaniment other than piano is desired, use drum or 
gong. The illustrations on page 24 show the movements by 
measures for the dance. The music for the dance is also given.) 

Meas. 1-2.—(The fan is held in the right hand and is moved 
with a quick fanning motion by the action of the wrist. The 
left hand is held shoulder high at the left, the index finger point- 
ing up. The other fingers relaxed.) Run forward, double time 
with short, shuffling steps (four steps to measure). 

Meas, 3-4—Run backward to place. 

Meas. 5-8.—Repeat measure 1-4. 

Meas. 9-10—Stand in place, weight on left foot, right toe 
touching back. The fan is closed with a single motion and is 
held closed in the right, hand as the hands circle each other four 
times. 

Meas, 11-12—Right toe is pointed to side. Fan is held open 
across chest with right hand. The left hand is held shoulder 
high at left, index finger pointing up. 

Meas. 13-14.—Both hands start high at left side, slowly sweep 
low across the front of the body, ending high at the right side. 

Meas. 15-16.—Hold pose. Hands high at right side, eyes look- 
ing upward at fan. 

Meas, 17-18—Same as 9-10. 

Meas, 19-20.—Bend to right, holding fan knee high. Turn in 
place to right. Left hand shoulder high, index finger pointing up. 

Meas, 21-24—Step, close—diagonally forward right, four 
times. 

Meas, 25-28—Run sideward to left, right foot going behind 
left. The fan is held closed in the right hand. The hands circle 
each other. 

Meas, 1-20.—Repeat. 


Meas, 21-24.—Kneel on both knees. Fan is held open in right 
hand. Starting at right knee, make a big circle from right, over- 
head, to left with extended arm. Keep eyes on fan as it is swept 
in its arc. 


Meas, 25-27—Bend forward. With extended arm, sweep fan 
in a semicircle from right to left. (The fan is moved in a plane 
with the floor, a few inches above it). 


; Meas, 28.—Bow face to floor on hands. Fan is held upright 
in finger tips against the crown of the head, hiding the dancer’s 
head from the view of the audience. 


Da So Gai (Danced with Scarf or Long-Sleeved 
Mandarin Coat) 

The love songs of China deal with love after marriage, 
rather than love before marriage. China is a land of 
match-maker marriages. Often the bride and groom 
have not seen each other until the wedding day, but 
many happy marriages result in spite of this system. 
Below is a literal translation of the meaning of the words 
sung to the music of the scarf dance. This translation 
was given by a seventh-grade girl. 
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My heart is filled with trouble; 

The sun shines, but my worries are like a cloud. 

My thoughts are for my husband, 

He has gone away to war. 

Why does he not return? 

Before he left I begged him not to seek another wife, 
But to go straight to war. 

The grasshoppers in the field cry through the day. 

I hear them, and my throat swells with sadness. 

I dream that he is coming home. 


All through the night, while the moon shines 

I can hear the clatter of the horseshoes on the stones. 
I listen. He rides none of them. They pass by. 

In my breast I feel a hurting, 

The tears fall to my dress. I light a candle, 

But my sight is blurred. 


All my thoughts are of him. 

Through the day. Through the night. 

—A sound! Did I hear a sound? 

His footstep? 

I run to see if it is he, if he is coming home. 

A long scarf is worn across the back of the neck. The 

fringed ends of the scarf are held in the hands during 
the entire dance. 


The dancers enter from either or both sides with short 
running steps. The shuffling of the dancers’ feet pro- 
vides an eight-beat accompaniment to the 4/4 time of 
the music. This accompaniment is especially noticeable 
during the half notes, and full notes. Entrance is made 
with the right hand holding one end of the scarf at left 
shoulder, elbow high, shielding lower part of face. To 
have the little finger extended is considered very grace- 
ful. The left hand holds the other end of the scarf at 
the left hip, fringe hanging down. 


The entrance music is repeated until the dancers have 
circled the stage once, and then formed a semicircle fac- 
ing the audience. The scarf is held as described above. 

Meas, 1-2——Run forward with short shuffling steps. Arms ex- 


tended forward, palms up. The ends of the scarf dangle from 
the hands. 


Meas, 3-4.—Run backward, whirling ends of scarf (or sleeves) 
around wrists quickly twice, then slowly spreading arms fanwise, 
palms out, fingers extended. The scarf is held in the crotch 
formed by the thumb and forefinger. 

Meas, 5.—(Count 1-2) Swing right hand over left. 

(Count 3-4) Swing left hand over right. 


Meas. 6.—Bend low to right side. Hold right hand low, palm 
up, left hand at hip and whirl quickly in place to right. 


Meas. 7.—Run forward (run, run, run, run, step, step) arms 
extended forward. 


Meas. 8.—Run backward (run, run, run, run, step, step) arms 
extended forward. 


Meas. 9.—Whirl ends of scarf around wrists, slowly spread 
arms fanwise, palms out. 


Meas. 10.—(Count 1) Incline body to left, arms diagonally 
upward to left. Circle arms downward to right and back to 
original position. 

(Count 2) Repeat. 


(Count 3-4) Pose. Touch right toe back. Bend head and 
body to left. Left hand shoulder high. Right hand on hip. 


Meas, 11.—In this pose, slide and close to left, twice. 


Meas, 12.—Repeat crossing of hands and whirl in place as 
in 5-6. 


Meas, 13-18.—Repeat first six measures, whirling to left. 
Meas. 19——Run forward, arms forward, palms up. 
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Da So Gai 
(Scarf or Sleeve Dance) 



































Da So Gai (Scarf or Sleeve Dance). Da So Gai (Scarf or Sleeve Dance) | 

pa tec c1 Measures 3-4.—As danced in long. 

sleeved Mandarin coat. Ends of 

sleeves are whirled around wrists 
twice. 



















































Da So Gai (Scarf or Sleeve Dance), 


Measures 3-4.—Run backward Da So Gai (Scarf or Sleeve Dance), 
whirling ends of scarf around Measures 3-4.—Slowly spreading 
wrists quickly twice. the arms fanwise. 





Da So Gai, Measure 6.—Bend low to right side. Hold Da So Gai, Measure 10.—Pose to right. (Shows scarf 


right hand low, left hand at hip, and whirl quickly in and sleeve costumes, various kinds of Chinese silk slip- 
place. (Note how sleeves are held.) pers, flower and tinsel headdress.) 





Da So Gai.—Beginning turn in place to left. 





Da So Gai, Measures 10-11.—In this posz Da So Gai.—Final pose when danced with 
slide and pose to right. formal sleeve costume. 





rn 
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Dance), 

. “? ° . . 

nds of Wong Fa Ye (Fan Dance).—Dancers’ positions as front row retreats Wong Fa Ye (Fan Dance).—Final pose which may be used in Fan 

wrists and rear row advances. Turn right toe forward and click heel to floor. Dance. : 
Meas. 20——Run back, spreading arms fanwise. Wong Fa Ye 
Meas. 21—(Music very “ritard”) (Count 1-2) Quickly cross  Frtrance (Fan Dance) 






hands, right over left, left over right. 
(Count 3) Incline body and head to right. Right hand shoul- 











der high, left hand on hip. gorg! qQong 
(Count 4) Whirl in place to right, right hand low at knee, ae ae ‘i . 4 Sinaia _ " 
palm up. 








Meas. 22—On last note, dancers face audience. In unison 
without music, dancers toss ends of scarf upward brushing face 
twice, two counts. Pose. Body and head to right. Right hand 
shoulder high, left hand on hip, left toe back. Hold two counts. 
Then go off stage holding this pose, taking little short side-steps. 

















Dance), Wong Fa Ye (Fan Dance) 


reading The Chinese are particularly fond of brightly colored 
feather fans. A peacock feather fan is especially prized. 
In China, both men and women use fans. 

Entrance: Dancers enter from side entrance. Fan 
is held in right hand with a quivering motion. On the 
accented notes, the fan is given a decided movement 
| downward. Touch right toe forward. On the accented 


















































note of the second measure, click the heel to the floor sti a ae a. ‘ 
at the same time emphasizing the accent by a vigorous =: f 
downward motion of the fan. Body and head inclined ¢ - oe “4 
to right, fan to right of face. Repeat the same to the p ee ie eee ere ; 4 é 
left. 2s f - { 


Odd-numbered dancers start with right foot. The 
even-numbered dancers start with left foot. The en- heel to floor on count three. Hold, count four. Body and head 
trance music is repeated until the dancers have arranged inclined to right. Fan to right of face, accenting the heel click 
— themselves in this position on the floor. eer ee ee | 


Ik slip x cf ; ae Meas. 2.—Repeat to leit. 
= vagliatonagl Meas. 3.—(Count 1-2) Sway body and fan from right to left. 
. xX X X ward, rear row advances. 


3 j n P 5 , 
Meas. 1—Face audience. Touch right toe forward. Click (Continued on Page 53) 





when front row goes back- 


Lantern Dance.—Entrance. Lantern Dance.—Three steps diagonally right. 
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T IS generally recognized by physical educators that 
clean gymnasium uniforms are an essential part of our 
physical education equipment, that is, if we expect to 

foster among our students the practice of hygienic habits 
and attitudes as a part of our health and physical educa- 
tion program. While it is highly desirable that clean uni- 
forms be provided for the students during their four years 
in college, it has admittedly been rather difficult to make 
this provision in the past. We have either been in situa- 
tions where facilities were not available or have not 
thought it necessary to go to the trouble necessary to 
provide students with these advantages. 


Need of Uniforms for All 


No doubt many physical educators and school admin- 
istrators in the past have been of the opinion that stu- 
dents need not be provided with uniform and locker facil- 
ities for four years if the requirement in physical educa- 
tion was for a period less than four years. We have 
assumed that only the students in the required classes 
and on varsity teams should be given the privilege of 
using the locker room. Until a year ago this situation 
existed at DePauw University, where facilities in the 
main locker room were sufficient to provide locker space 
for the freshmen and sophomores taking the required 
courses in physical education, about 650 students in all. 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Administration of a Gymnasium 


Box-Locker Plan 


By 
LLOYD L. MESSERSMITH 


Instructor in Physical Education, De Pauw University 




































































AGREEMENT: i " 

In accepting articles of equipment from DePauw University, I hereby agree to become financially. re- 
sponsible for them according to the price list posted on the bulletin board. and to abide by all rules and 
regulations concerning the use of equipment. 

Refund... 

Date..... 
0 ee, 
Lock Number eee aie ae 2 
Bestest Breeton --.--.-.cnoccocecceseesoe.. Combination Roo... Lessee , RS, ances 
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Permanent record forms kept for all students entering De Pauw University 





All the available space was consumed by the 650 large 
lockers in which the students kept their uniforms. Ags 
result the juniors and seniors of the institution were yip. 
tually barred from the use of the locker room, unless 
were a member of some varsity team (when they could 
use the varsity dressing room during the period of their 
particular sport) or borrowed a friend’s combination who 
had a locker. The latter promoted administrative prob- 
lems as students were more prone to lose towels and other 
pieces of equipment when several persons were using the 
same locker than when they had the use of it alone, Ip 
addition, it meant that the fee paid for the laundry of 
towels, paid by one student to cover laundry costs for one 
individual, had to cover laundry costs for two, three, and 
sometimes more students. When laundry costs are fig- 
ured on a close basis it simply means that the department 
of physical education must go elsewhere to make up the 
deficit which is sure to appear when such practices are 
followed. 

In this same connection it hardly seems logical for us 
to foster and promote an intramural program if we do 
not provide situations which are physically wholesome for 
those who are participating. If students are to take part 
in competitive athletic contests they should be required 
to dress in suitable uniforms for such participation and 
to take a shower bath after the contest is completed. It 


Name Date or ENtrance 


HEALTH EXAMINATION RECORD 

The person whose name appears above is physically able to participate in the regular program of physical education. 
However, he has the following physical defects which should be removed or corrected at the earliest opportunity 
aa Sieben Poor eyesight 
. Bad teeth .. Ringworm 
. Infected tonsils = «.-.-.e Poor posture pecccenenereees 
” He is, is not, physically fit to participate in competitive ‘athletics. 

Sign. M.D 


The person whose name appears above is not able to participate in es — program 1 of “physical education 
and should be assigned to a restricted class because of the following defect 


























. Weak heart .- Operation 
SS oon Lungs 
Sign. M. D. 
The above defects have been corrected and pupil should be assigned to a regular class in physical education 
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View of lockers from outside showing screens over aisles and 
lighting system. 


would seem inadvisable, for example, for a student to 
play a game of speedball or basketball in his street 
clothes and go home after the game without taking a 
shower. This problem will be encountered when students 
are not provided with locker and uniform facilities for 
the entire period they are in school. 

In the opinion of the writer it is essential to provide 
for the laundry of the uniform in addition to providing 
lockers, and the fee charged the student for this service 
should be paid at the beginning of the freshman year for 
the four years the student will spend in college. 


The Box-Locker Plan 


In order to eliminate some of the problems enumerated 
above and to provide a clean uniform and a locker for 
all men of the University for the four years they were in 
school, the Box-Locker Plan, or Post Office Plan, as it is 
called in some quarters, for storage of uniforms, was in- 
stalled at DePauw. In the men’s locker room, which 
formerly accommodated some 650 large lockers, we now 
have 1,000 box lockers and 400 large lockers, in which 
students store their baskets and street clothes when they 
are on the gymnasium floor or playfields. The 400 large 
lockers are sufficient to take care of the largest number 
of students who will be using the gymnasium at any one 
time and, in addition, there are enough large lockers, 
not in use, to which early season baseball and track men, 
student managers, etc., may be assigned. Formerly stu- 
dents participating in these activities did not have locker 
facilities available anywhere in the gymnasium because 
all lockers in the large locker room were filled by fresh- 
men and sophomore students and varsity basketball men 
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were using the varsity dressing room. This particular 
problem may not apply to all institutions but will be 
found in many places where gymnasiums have not been 
constructed in recent years. 


Arrangement and Operation of Lockers 

The 1,000 box lockers are made of 18-gauge steel and 
are 15x 15x12, large enough to house a wire basket, 
12 x 13 x 8. Each locker is closed in front with a door 
which is equipped with a hasp in which a combination 
lock may be used to lock the door. The rear of the locker 
is open, so that the basket may be removed by the attend- 
dant from the inside, but has a metal strip (drop flag) 
suspended from the top of the locker at the back. This 
flag or marker swings on a hinge at the rear of the locker 
and is used by the attendant to tell when the basket has 
been removed by the student. After replenishing the 
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DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PHysIcAL EDUCATION 


Tee Se ee eT ee eG errr 
and is entitled to receive a complete gymnasium uniform, except shoes, 
upon presentation of this card properly stamped by the Treasurer, to 
the custodian in the men’s locker room in Bowman Gymnasium. The 
payment of this fee entitles the student to the use of a clean uniform, 
locker and towel privileges for four years. 

Locker No... ee ee Cem. Bisicicsss ee kas 


Refund of all or any part of this deposit will be made only when 
authorized by the department head or his agent. 


TREASURER: 
Please refund to the student whose name appears above $......... 


Dept. Head or Agent 
Not valid unless stamped by the Treasurer. 
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In accepting articles of equipment from DePauw University, I hereby 
agree to become financially responsible for same according to the price 
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tions concerning use of equipment. 
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Triplicate form given to student at time of registration. One copy is 
kept by the treasurer, one retained by the custodian in stock room, and 
: one filed in the physical education office 
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basket with clean clothing the attendant pushes the 
basket into the locker, the drop flag being pushed into 
the locker by the basket. The flag or marker lies on top 
of the clothing in the basket until the basket is removed 
from the front of locker by the student, when the marker 
drops back to a vertical position. Thus the attendant is 
able to tell at a glance which baskets have been removed 
since he last inspected them. The lockers are arranged 
in rows in one end of the main locker room in such a 
manner that they are closed to the main locker room and 
may be reached on the inside only through the stock 
room. Sliding screens are placed at the rear of the lockers 
to prevent students from reaching their arm through 
their locker and securing equipment from the rear of an 
adjoining basket. These screens are suspended on a 
track and can be easily rolled up and down the aisle by 
the attendant as he works from one end of the row to the 
other changing equipment. A screen covers the top of 
the aisles closing the space inside the rows of lockers from 
the main locker room. These 1,000 box lockers consume 
approximately 1,030 square feet of floor space in the 
locker room. 
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Front and side view of lockers showing doors, baskets, and 
markers in rear 
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Aisle between two rows of lockers 


This plan is more satisfactory in some respects than 
storing baskets in the stock room on shelves because stu- 
dents are not required to wait in line to receive their 
baskets when large classes meet, but can go directly to 
their box locker and secure their basket any time they 
wish. Baskets may be secured by the student at any 
time the locker room is open whether the attendant is on 
duty or not. The attendant then can change equipment, 
at his leisure, between and after classes. 


Uniforms 


All freshmen entering the University are required to 
pay a $11.00 uniform and locker fee which provides the 
student with a clean uniform, towel, box locker, and 
combination lock privileges for four years. No refund 
is made on this payment after a student has begun his 
third semester of school. Students withdrawing from the 
university before they have begun their third semester 
may obtain a refund of $4.00. Students returning to 
school who have received no refund are entitled to all 
privileges connected with the locker room at no additional 
charge. 

All equipment is the property of the University and 
must be regarded as such by the student. Students losing 
articles of equipment are required to pay for them ac- 
cording to the price list posted on the bulletin board. All 


such bills, including the original fee, are payable at the | 


bursar’s office of the University (see forms). When the 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY BOOKS 


Many of you have put off Buying the Books you Need because of “CUT” Salaries and Decreased In- 
come. However, Good Books are as Necessary to Success in your Profession as Food is to Life. Manu- 
facturing Costs have risen as much as 25% since “The New Deal” and on all New Editions of our books 
the Prices will be Advanced Accordingly. The Wise Teacher and Coach will Order Books Now and Save 
Money 











IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE COAC 
FOOTBALL LINE PLAY THE CONTROL OF SOCCER 


By Bernard Oakes, Head Coach Univer- FOOTBALL INJURIES 

t By Marvin S. Stevens, M.D. Former 
Yale Coach and Winthrop M. Phelps, 
M.D., Professor of Orthopedics, Yale. 


sity of Montana 
The best selling book of last season is 
now offered at a reduced price. $3.00 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 
By Guy S. Lowman, University of 
Wisconsin. 
After four years this book remains the 
most popular text. $3.00 


All leading authorities unite in the opin- 
ion that “every coach owes it to his 
players to study this book.” $3.00 


For Junior and Senior High Schools 
By John E. Caswell. 

The only book on Soccer and a darn 
good one. Copiously illustrated. $2.00 


VOLLEY BALL 


By Robert S. Laveaga, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, Boston Y. M.C. A. 

A championship coach gives the fine de- 
tails of this popular all-year sport clearly 
and accurately. $2.00 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE DANCING TEACHER 


DANCING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
By the Committee on Dancing, 
American Physical Education Ass’n. 
A complete survey of dancing and its 
place as an activity. Contains tried and 
tested methods of teaching. $1.00 


FOLK FESTIVALS 

By Mary Effie Shambaugh 
The author of “Folk Dances for Boys 
and Girls” has written another winner 
in this unique book on Festivals. $3.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RHYTHM 
AND DANCE 


By Betty Lynd Thompson 
The first complete textbook covering the 
basic fundamentals of rhythm and dance. 


GREEK GAMES 
An analysis of the rhythmic approach 





TAP DANCES 
By Anne Schley Duggan, 
Instructor of Tap Dancing, Teachers 
College 
Our “best sel’ing” book on tap dancing. 
Beautifully illustrated routines together 
with careful descriptions. $2.00 


STANDARD TEXTBOOKS 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Jay B. Nash $3.00 


HEALTH THROUGH PROJECTS $2.00 
By G. D. Brock 


EXERCISE AND ITS PHYSIOLOGY $3.00 
By A. G. Gould and J. A. Dye 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS $2.00 
By Irene Palmer 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen $2.00 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION $3.60 

By C. L. Lowman, C. Colestock and Hazel Cooper 
PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION $3.00 


By George T. Stafford 


in teaching dance 
Orders are now coming in indicating a 
wide class use. $3.60 


An Organization for Festivals 


By Mary P. O’Donnell and Lelia Finan, 
Teachers College 

The famous Barnard Greek Games are 
accurately described and serve as a man- 
ual for similar festivals. The illustra- 
tions are a feature. $4.00 


NEW FALL BOOKS (Ready in October) 


SHAWN, THE DANCER 
By Katherine S. Dreier 
An event in the literature on dancing. 
announcement. $3.00 

THE MODERN DANCE 
By John Martin 
The dance critic of the New York Times gives a clear explana- 
tion of the new movement. $1.50 

DANCE AS AN ART-FORM 

By La Meri 
An international teacher and dancer traces the expression of 
the dance-art in all countries. Inspirational and authorita- 
tive. $1.50 

PHYSIOLOGICAL HEALTH 
Volume IV in Interpretations of Physical Education. Edited 
by Jay B. Nash 
The latest volume of this popular series treats with a vital sub- 
ject in education. Are you a subscriber? $2.00 


skills is included. 


Watch for further 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 


WATER PAGEANTS, Games and Stunts 
By Olive McCormick 


Upon publication this unique book immediately “caught on.” 


Many camps put on pageants and now indoor pageants are 
the thing. This book tells you how! $2.00 


SELECTED RECREATIONAL SPORTS 
By Julia Post and Mabel Shirley ; 
Without any advertising (this book was published late in June) 
this became one of the leading books of the year. Contains 
full description of Deck Tennis, Horseshoes, Badminton, Table 
Tennis, Paddle Tennis, Shuffleboard, Clock Golf, and Tether- 
ball. $2.00 


SPECIAL PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Old Price New Price 


Andersen—An Athletic Program............. $2.00 $1.60 
Oakes—Football Line Play.................. 4.00 3.00 
Staley—Games, Contests and Oo 3.00 2.00 
Frost—The Clog Dance Book.............. 2.40 2.00 





Old Price New Price 


Frost—Clog and Character Dances.......... 2.60 2.00 
Shafter—American Indian Dances........... 3.00 2.00 
Shafter—Dramatic Dances ................. 2.40 2.00 


Haire—The Folk Costume Book............ 6.00 5.00 








We urge and recommend that every teacher take advantage of these new low prices as the prices on new 


editions will be higher. 


letics, Dancing, Pageantry, etc., now available. 
work. 


A. S. BARNES AND CO. 


Publishers 


We have the widest range of books on Health and Physical Education, Ath- 
Let us help you select the books best suited for your 


67 W.448t. New York 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Constructing a Health Education Curriculum 
By 
HERSHEL O. HARTLEY 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Springfield, Misscuri 


Health is not a subject nor a special skill, it is a way of living.”” Dr. Thomas D. Wood. 


WOULD like to restate this philosophy in the words 
of C. B. Manley as he did in Sayville, Long Island 

in 1930.* “Health is a way of living—mentally, emo- 
tionally, socially, and physically—and as such, cannot 
be taught except to a very limited extent as a special 
subject, but must grow out and be a part of all child 
experiences in the school, the home, and the community.” 

Constructing curricula, to many people, means making 
courses of study. It is well, therefore, to warn you at 
the outset that you may not consider the program, which 
I am to discuss, a program of curriculum construction. 
We have made no course of study. In fact we have 
very little on paper to show for our efforts. Instead 
our curriculum program has been concerted effort par- 
ticipated in by superintendent, supervisors, curriculum 
committee, principals, and teachers. We have tried to 
do two things—first, to clarify in our own minds a phil- 
osophy of health education, and second, to get this 
philosophy applied in classroom teaching, in adminis- 
trative arrangements, in buildings and equipment—in 
‘fact in every thing which concerns the child. 

It is not my intention to discuss with you the machin- 
ery by which this program was carried on. It is my 
purpose simply to present to you some principles of 
health education embodied in the philosophy we have 
been trying to apply, and in connection with each prin- 
ciple to give some suggestion of ways in which it has 
been applied. The applications which I will use are 
in some cases activities which have been carried on in a 
single classroom. Other applications which I shall give 
involve the administration of the whole school system. 

Our point of view is that a clear-cut philosophy is the 
first essential. Given this, applications may be made 
in any teaching situation and these applications will 
vary with the situations. Without further explanation 
I will present some of the principles of health education. 


_ first principle I wish to give suggests a funda- 
mental reason for a school health education program. 
I might say that many people look upon a school health 
program as a means of affecting community life; This 
principle states our point of view. Health education in 
the schools can only to a limited extent change the im- 
mediate out-of-school environment of pupils. However, 
by establishing attitudes and ideals in school children 
which will stimulate them now and later to give such 
interest and support, and by supplying to them the 
necessary scientific basis, health education may become 


*Paper given at the 1933 Mid-West District Association Conven- 
tion at Wichita, Kansas. 































a means of bettering the living conditions of the futur 
Now for a few applications of this principle. 

The study of housing conditions and proper play. 
ground facilities may well be the means for the abolish. 
ment of the tenement district in the future. 

Another good example of an attempt to build att. 
tudes desirable in the future citizens is a study of the 
type undertaken in one of our schools. 

There was a case of undulant fever in our city. The 
source could not be traced because the family had bought 
milk from various sources. The case was brought to 
the attention of the junior high science class and the 
seriousness of the disease was emphasized. Pupils inves. | 
tigated literature on the subject and found that pa 
teurization of milk is the only protection from the dis 
ease. It was found that in the homes of most of the | 
pupils of the class pasteurized milk is not bought be. 
cause of the added cost. To discover whether pasteur © 
ized milk is worth the added cost constitutes a problem | 
which appealed to pupils as vital and which easily led 
to a consideration of the value of milk protecting ordi- 
nances. Pupils were given an opportunity to visit the 
city health department to observe the testing of milk, | 
to visit well-equipped dairies, creameries, and stores. 

It was thought that in addition to acquiring facts re F 
lated to prevention of disease and care of milk, pupils 
were helped to develop desirable attitudes toward public 
health measures. 

The class was asked to present its findings to te f 
Parent-Teacher Study group. 
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FS soar general principle relating to health edu 9 
cation is that the more simple evidences of bodily § 
health may be easily observed by anyone and should 
be familiar to all teachers. 

The teacher is constantly with the ities, She is © 
the only adult, with the possible exception of the imme 
diate adults é the child’s family, who is apt to observe § 
deviations from the normal in the child. A school nurse, 
and she is very important, may observe a child early in 
the morning and fail to detect a communicable diseas 7 
symptom which may show up later in the day. We bef 
lieve that the classroom teacher is the one who should 
feel the responsibility for detecting such cases. 

For example, the teacher should be able to give the 
vision and hearing tests in order to adjust the child oF 
school conditions. If the teacher becomes acutely con 
scious of defects in vision or hearing, she is apt to tt 
to adjust the child to his school environment. If someone 
else gives the tests, they may be considered as just % 
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many more records to keep and their real significance 
will be lost. 

In passing I might mention that practically every 
teacher in elementary and junior high school has classes 
in play activities on the playground. It is admitted 
that she may not be as skilled a physical education 
teacher as a specialist, but she does come to realize the 
problems of children in their play activities and she is 
in a position to help guide these activities. Most teach- 
ers very readily see the benefits of such an organization 
for the children as well as for themselves. 
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HIRD, let me introduce the principle that knowledge 

must serve some drive before it functions in conduct. 
It becomes functional in guiding conduct when a person 
seeks knowledge to show him how to achieve an end. 

In one of -the elementary schools a discussion of the 
importance of washing the hands before lunch and after 
going to the toilet brought out the fact that it would 
be impossible for all children in the school to wash their 
hands as often as would be desirable with the present 
supply of paper towels and liquid soap. The fifth grade 
undertook to make a study of the cost of sufficient 
equipment. The P.T.A. agreed to buy enough liquid 
soap for a month’s experiment. The class then worked 
out a plan for using paper towels as economically as 
possible. Representatives were sent to other rooms to 
explain the importance of using these materials properly. 
Pupils from the class took turns remaining in the base- 
ments to see that soap and towels were not wasted. At 
| the end of the month the class was able to estimate the 
cost of providing their school with an adequate supply 
of liquid soap and paper towels. A report of the results 
of the study was then made to the superintendent. In 
making this study, it was thought pupils were impressed 
with the importance of washing the hands at appro- 
priate times. In practicing this habit, they were form- 
ing right attitudes toward the use of public property, 
and they had purposeful practice in arithmetic and oral 
composition. Knowledge of the importance of washing 
the hands was made vital by being used in a situation 
which seemed of importance to the child. 

Let me give you a second application of this principle: 

In one of the junior high schools a simple experiment 
was carried on with some of the same results. Practically 
all the students of this school had studied bacteria in 
the science department. In a general assembly an ex- 
periment with bacteria was carried out. 

One of the students in the experiment had prepared 
a talk as follows: “We hear a great deal about keeping 
our hands clean. It is really necessary to good health. 
Through this experiment we shall try to prove that it 
is best to keep the hands very clean, especially before 
eating.” Another student then gave a short explanatory 
talk, prepared in science class, concerning bacteria, pos- 
sible growth of bacteria resulting from finger prints, 
colored colonies, etc. 

The actual experiment then took place. Three petri 
dishes containing agar were used. One boy washed his 
hands very carefully and made his finger print in one of 
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the dishes of agar. Another boy without washing his 
hands made his finger print in the second dish, and the 
third dish was not touched. That completed the experi- 
ment in the assembly. 

All three dishes were then placed in a warm, dark 
place for three days. They were then taken to the main 
hall for exhibition. All the students who saw this exhi- 
bition could readily detect the dishes touched by the 
washed hand, the unwashed hand, and the dish not con- 
taminated. Here again knowledge was not handed out 
as a body of facts to be accepted. Emphasis was upon 
creating a drive which the knowledge would serve. 

And finally, in regard to knowledge serving a drive 
before it functions in conduct, we want boys and girls 
to know their own height and gain in weight so they 
may determine their own development. We want them 
to know good posture and feel a drive to achieve this 
good posture. This drive must come from within. No 
external force can do it. We want boys and girls to 
achieve success in standard tests in running, jumping, 
throwing, and climbing for their own age level. We want 
them to do this for their own sense of achievement and 
not because of a letter, badge, or award. 


S A fourth principle let me state, “the opportunity 

to form health habits and attitudes must be pro- 
vided for the children by adults. Children can rarely 
make such opportunities for themselves. This is a respon- 
sibility which must be shared by the home and the 
school, by parents and teachers.”’ In the school it be- 
comes largely an administrative matter in the hands of 
the superintendent, the principal, the teacher, and the 
janitor. 

Our school system has recently built many new school 
buildings and remodeled all the old buildings to some 
extent. The new buildings are things of architectural 
beauty. A child’s surroundings have much to do with 
his appreciations. Modern drinking fountains, full- 
length mirrors, beautiful pictures, liquid soap dispensers, 
paper towels, and movable tables and chairs are pro- 
vided. Almost every room has three sizes of chairs and 
tables. The child with the guidance of the teacher is 
allowed to make his own selection of a chair and table 
that suits him. Our administrators have done every- 
thing within their power to help the chi!d live in a health- 
ful environment. This is probably our greatest single 
contribution to the child’s education for healthful living 
—making it possible for him to learn to live healthfully 
by living healthfully. 


VERY important principle of health education is 

the next one, the fifth. Safety education must be 
a part of a program of health education in the schools. 
We feel that safety education is a way of living. If the 
child is to safeguard himself against possible accidents 
he must learn to take care of himself. Some devices 
widely used in the schools of this country, we feel, get 
in the way of teaching the child to take care of himself. 
Instead they teach him to expect someone else, appointed 
for the purpose, to look out for him in situations in 
which he should take responsibility for his own safety. 
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One of the best ways to teach safety education is to 
organize a city-wide Safety Health Council. Two chil. 
dren from each fifth and sixth grades in the cit 


y ma 
be members of the council. After these children mda 


stand the working of this health council they cap 20 
back to their several schools and organize their own 
school council under the guidance of a teacher. 

Such a council may well include in its plan sug 
things as: 


I. A traffic survey for each building to locate problems. Such 
things as (a) place; (b) time; (c) number of cars and trucks 
which pass each point; (d) number of children passing; (e) nym. 
ber of children per minute, etc., are among the problems whid 
the council may find out. 

II. A survey of dangerous locations and conditions for each 
district. Such things as (a) number of pupils enrolled in school: 
(b) vehicular dangers to which the children are exposed, such 
as railroad crossings, street cars, and highways; (c) dangers pe 
culiar to neighborhood, such as lime kilns, industries, and lumber 
yards; (d) fire hazards in home and school; (e) first aid, fir 
prevention; (f) measures to be included for safety such as toxip. 
anti-toxin, vaccination, annual physical examination by family 
physician, annual dental examination, and observation of quar- 
antine; (g) and finally how we can help children to learn to help 
themselves in these situations. (This will be the work of the 
health council.) 

III. A map of school district showing strategic points. 

IV. A map of the block in which the school is located. 

V. A study of accidents to school children of the city for years 
1929-1930 to find possible cause for accidents in city. Data from 
police record, health department, and city health council. 

VI. To keep an accident report of children in each community 
or school. 
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S THE last principle of health education I would like 

to consider the one on which our health analysis is 
based. The best way to teach health is to make it pos- 
sible for the child to practice healthful living throughout 
his school day. This means that all phases of health— 
physical, mental, social, emotional—must be thought of. 
By way of illustrating this principle I want to describe [ 
the working out and application of a health analysis as 7 
a supervisory project to educate teachers and enable 
them to locate health problems and teaching opportuni- 
ties. A committee of teachers, principals, and supervisors 
cooperated in working out an analysis, pointing out in 
positive statements healthful procedures—mental, emo- 
tional, social, and physical—in every situation of the 
school day. Using this analysis as a standard each 
group of teachers under the direction of the building 7 
principal attempted to locate teaching problems in het } 
own building. The plan is to use this method of deter- 
mining teaching units rather than have them outlined in f 
detail in a fixed course of study. 
This analysis of the child’s school day was divided F 
into eleven main situations. 3 


— 
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1. Coming to school—from the time the pupil leaves home. Ff 
2. Activities before school begins from the time pupils arrive J 
until the first bell. f 
3. Assembling when the bell rings for the beginning of the F 
morning session. 
4. Morning homeroom period. 
. Class activities during the day. 
. Supervised play periods. 
. Mid-morning lunch. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Teacher- Training Program in the Dance 


By 


like this, the chief interest in a 

demonstration lies in the means 
by which the results were at- 
tained.* The problem of attaining 
the results goes back to the prob- 
lem of training teachers. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to attempt any complete statement or review of 
the entire program in training teachers of the dance, but 
rather to present certain problems for discussion, prob- 
lems which seem to be basic to the training of all those 
involved in the teaching of the dance, either in the capac- 
ity of classroom teacher, teacher or supervisor of physical 
education, or special teacher of any form of the dance. 

Since the time when dancing was first introduced into 
the public schools there have been many changes in the 
dance curriculum. We have passed through eras of en- 
thusiasm for certain types or forms of dance—the es- 
thetic, the folk and national, the gymnastic and char- 
acter, the barefoot, the interpretative or natural, the 
rhythmic, the clog and tap, and finally, the modern dance. 
In many cases these forms have descended upon us much 
in the manner of an epidemic subsiding only before the 
outbreak of another and newer disease. Each has left 
a liberal sprinkling of chronic cases after it has disap- 
peared in its epidemic form. 

Dr. Bagley says, “An element of weakness in American 
education is the tendency of members of our profession 
to follow fashion with a maximum of zeal and a minimum 
of discrimination.”! In view of this weakness, it would 
seem that the most fundamental and most difficult prob- 
lem in the training of teachers of the dance is to give 
some concept of the dance as a whole, of the relation- 
ships of the various forms to each other, and of the sig- 
nificance of these forms in human life. In any effort to 
achieve this result problems arise in relation to the con- 
tent of the program, the administration of the program, 
and the method used. I shall discuss briefly a few prob- 
lems in each of these fields. 


: A PROFESSIONAL group 


Problems in Content 

In the matter of content is it possible for us to meet 
the new trends with both zeal and discrimination? Can 
we capture the enthusiasm of the moment and make it 
enrich the whole field of the dance? For example, as 
tap dancing rides the crest of the wave of popular inter- 
est, can we use the enthusiasm for this form of dancing 
to develop an interest in the sound patterns of other 
forms of dance such as the shuffle of the Irish jigs and 
reels, the heel-and-toe patterns of Spanish, and so forth? 
And is there not a field for a certain degree of creative 
effort in the making of original combinations of sound 
patterns? 

The recent trend toward the so-called natural or inter- 
pretative type of dancing in many cases has practically 





; *Paper presented at the Eastern District Association Convention, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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‘William C. Bagley, Education, Crime, and Social Progress. p. X. 


swept aside all the other forms or 
at least reduced them to a position 
of relative unimportance. Would 
we not be more constructive if, in 
planning the content of our pro- 
gram, we contrived so that this 
new interest in rhythm and design in movement might 
enhance the beauty and significance of many of the tra- 
ditional forms rather than tend to displace them? 

I do not mean to imply that there is no need for a 
“weeding-out” process in our dance courses of study. 
Some of the traditional material judged by educational 
and artistic objectives shows no real value and should be 
discarded. The selection of the content on the basis of 
valid standards is a vital problem in teacher training. 


Problems in Administration 


“Balancing the curriculum,” however, is not the only 
solution. Among the great obstacles in the way of achiev- 
ing unity in the dance program, particularly in secondary 
schools and colleges, are problems in administration. The 
vicious effect of the traditional curriculum makers’ cus- 
tom of breaking up the field of human knowledge into 
separate and distinct subjects or courses has been a 
matter of concern to progressive educators for some time. 
Physical education, like other subjects, has suffered from 
this tendency to classify and label various types of ac- 
tivity and set them up as separate and unrelated courses. 
The effect of this separation in the field of the dance is 
made even more unfortunate when the courses are taught 
by different teachers having no common bond of unde;x- 
standing of the dance as a whole. 

One of the great forward strides of the elementary 
school in recent years is the breaking down of subject- 
matter barriers. Some secondary schools and colleges 
are following in this direction. Probably the smaller 
teachers colleges have a distinct advantage in this re- 
spect in that all dance courses are taught by one person 
and she is free to integrate the program as much as she 
wishes. 

Another serious administrative problem is concerned 
with arranging for adequate contacts of prospective teach- 
ers with childhood and youth in specific school situations. 

The traditional treatment of ‘his problem has been 
to postpone these contacts until the third or fourth year 
of the training course. The idea behind such a plan is, 
obviously, that the students must first learn all of the 
material which they expect to teach before beginning to 
think about teaching it. There has been a trend among 
certain teachers colleges to alter this procedure. The new 
plan is based upon the idea that contacts with children 
or youth should go hand in hand with the study of sub- 
ject matter to be used. In some cases the plan calls for 
opportunities for observation of young people in various 
school situations very early in the course, probably in 
the freshman year. The student’s conclusions from the 
observation are guided by appropriate readings and dis- 
cussions. Emphasis is placed upon observation of chil- 
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dren’s reactions, rather than upon personal methods of 
the teacher. 

The next step in the plan is to provide for opportu- 
nities for some active participation and teaching in school 
situations. This is guided by an experienced teacher and 
comes in the sophomore and junior years. Emphasis is 
again placed upon the securing of right responses of 
children, rather than upon the imitation of specific meth- 
ods or devices. There may be one or more periods or 
units of this practice-teaching, with increased responsi- 
bility in the later periods. 

In several institutions this plan has produced at least 
three favorable results: the first, a greater understanding 
on the part of the students of the interests and problems 
of children; second, a keener appreciation of how to pre- 
pare themselves to meet these interests and problems; 
and third, an earlier realization of whether the student 
is really interested in and fitted for the field of teaching. 

I believe that the lack of such opportunities in the 
training of our teachers of the dance is largely respon- 
sible for the poor work being done in this field in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Problems in Method 

The third group of problems lies in the field of method. 
I think that we will agree that one of the great contribu- 
tions of recent times to modern education, although one 
greatly misunderstood, is the concept of creative educa- 
tion. In using the term creative, I have in mind Kilpat- 
rick’s interpretation of creativeness as a matter of degree. 
To him any act of learning is in a measure creative because 
in the learning there is a new arrangement of ways of 
thinking and acting. Psychologically, creativeness has 
nothing to do with the result obtained but only with the 
changes occurring in the individual. Viewed from this 
angle, it must be concluded that acts entirely lacking 
in creativeness are rare, as also are acts of absolute and 
complete originality. Between the two extremes lie all 
degrees of the extent to which an individual may project 
himself into any response. 

Then it must follow that dancing should ‘be thought of, 
not as being either creative or not creative, but as being 
more or less so, according to the inner responses on the 
part of the dancer. The least creative dancing that I can 
think of is that which occurs when pupils are lined up in 
rows and instructed step by step in a series of move- 
ments, accompanied by count or ky uninspired music, 
possibly by admonitions and scoldings—the whole lack- 
ing in meaning and in any degree of satisfaction for the 
pupil. One step forward in creativeness in the teaching 
of this same dance would be achieved by having the 
pupils know something of the meaning of the dance they 
were to do, to let them hear and feel the music first, and 
then to approach the dance in the spirit of interest and 
joyfulness. I believe that much of our teaching of folk 
, dancing at the present time is done upon this level. A 
still greater degree of creativeness would result, however, 
if the learning of the particular dance were an outgrowth 
of the work in free, rhythmic expression, and of a study 
by the students themselves of the historical and social 
background of the dance. 

This latter procedure is well explained and described 
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by Miss Horrigan in her book Creative Activities in Phy 
ical Education. The idea of correlation of dancing yith 
other phases of the school curriculum is rather prevaley 
in elementary schools today. 

The correlation of the learning of a folk dance With a 
program of inventive rhythmic activity is not so Common 
Perhaps an illustration will make this type of Correlation 
more clear. A group of elementary school children have 
developed a certain degree of inventiveness in movemen, 
They like to try as many different kinds of movement x 
possible for each piece of music they hear. Each oy | 
tries to discover a movement which is different than th 
others. They like also to make up a simple movemey 
pattern and to have an accompaniment from piano 
percussion instrument follow what they have done. Th 
teacher of this class has in mind that she wishes to teach 
a certain folk dance. She analyzes for herself its basic 
rhythm and gives the children a similar rhythm pattem 
in percussion or piano. Perhaps, as frequently happens, 
some child will invent, to fit the accompaniment, move. 
ments identical or similar to the step of the dance tol | 
learned. The teacher then suggests that they all ty | 
this particular movement, suggests some slight changes, it 
necessary, and then tells them that this is the step of the 
new dance. They try it with the correct music and the 
“stage is set” for the learning of the entire dance in its 
accurate form. They have not created the dance, but 
they have learned it creatively. They have learned it 
in the spirit of folk creation rather than in the spirit of | 
a tiresome drill. They have re-created the experience, 
To refer again to the philosophy of Dr. Kilpatrick, in 
learning the dance they have gained at second hand an 
experience the enjoyment of which is based upon pre 
vious first-hand experience. ; 

Similar procedures may be used with older pupils also. 
The learning of the “set” of English country dancing isa 
good illustration. The music suggests a springy move 
ment. The pupils try movements of this sort as their 7 
fancy dictates, on both feet, on one foot, moving forward, 
backward, turning around, and so forth. The teacher | 
changes to a percussion accompaniment in a familiar 
rhythm, then changes from the even rhythm of the spring 
to the uneven rhythm of the “set.” The correct step is 7 
either discovered in the group or demonstrated by the F 
teacher and is then learned by the entire group much f 
more readily because of the sound pattern. 

These devices are illustrative of the countless ways in 
which a greater degree of creativeness may be experienced 
in the learning and the dancing of a set form. What! 
have said should not be construed to mean that folk- 
dance music should be used for free interpretation or for 
the accompaniment for original dances. The folk dance | 
and its music belong together and if used at all they 
should be used as nearly as possible in their true form) 
and spirit. Pupils should understand clearly the differ- 
ence between a folk dance and one created by them. 

Concerning method in developing the forms of danc 
which we are accustomed to think of as more completely 
creative, there is little that can be said in as brief a pape 
as this. The higher ranges on the scale of creativenes 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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... For example, there is an interesting 
play entitled The Talented Toys which is 
complete in itself and which is excellent 
material for a Christmas special day pro- 
gram in the lower and_ intermediate 
grades.... The play, A Celestial Circus, 
with strains of delicious humor running 
through it, is altogether enchanting. . . . 
Come and Caper is an entirely new sort 
of book along the line of physical education 
and school entertainment and will be wel- 
comed by the teacher who wishes to do 
creative work in connection with the 
regular requirements of her course of 
study.” 
—Florence Hale, Editor, in 
The Grade Teacher. 


“Your letter and the book Come and 
Caper both came during the past week. 
It was only the night before I got your 
letter that I was reading in my new school 
magazine about the book, and wishing I 
could see it. It is even better than I had 
hoped it would be and especially good for 
the youngest children. Parts of it will fit 
right in with the course of study if we con- 
tinue as we planned.” 
—Wilma M. Burgess, 
Gorham, N. H. 


“The cover of Come and Caper is de- 
lightful to look at, being of bright orange 
cloth, lettered in black, with a jolly looking 
young goat prancing out of a circle. The 
inside of the book is even more delightful, 
a-feast of imagination for any normal 
youngster.” 


—The Musical West 





“Aeroplane,” from page 99 

“T have already tried out some of the 
material found in it, and it has proved 
most satisfactory from the teacher’s stand- 
point and from the standpoint of the child. 
The children enjoyed the activities and 
have asked for them repeatedly. There is 
enough variety in the book to make every 
teacher want to:own a copy.” 

—Mary S. Schafer, 

Instructor in Physical Education 

Horace Mann Elementary 

School—New York City. 





“Seal,” from page 46 


“‘We were especially interested in the 

music which would help the children to 

express their feeling concerning airplanes, 
trains, and boats, and also in the first unit 
in which the work in social studies and 

rhythm seem to show integration.... _I 

shall be glad to recommend this book to 

my students.” 

—Corinne A. Seeds, Principal 
University Elementary School, 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. 
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Caught! 


HIS subject has many aspects.* I will discuss two, 
one dealing with eligibility regulations and the other 
with the reduced financial income. 

Recruiting, proselyting, soft jobs, quasi professionalism, 
and other kindred subjects have been discussed these 
many years. We have come a long distance from the early 
days when most respectable institutions used to hire star 
athletes of no scholastic attainments for special occasions. 
In the early days of the sport this was done by institutions 
of the finest traditions along other lines. The vast major- 
ity of the colleges now have honest regulations and whole- 
some practices. 

Mainly in the prosperous days after the War some insti- 
tutions, rather municipal in background, deliberately set 
out to build up athletic teams. They witnessed the great 
crowds attracted to contests between teams of institutions 
with wholesome conditions surrounding their contests and 
they began to build up good , 
teams to attract the crowds. 
Some of these institutions 
have been loose in the 
application of scholastic 
standards to athletes and 
careless about methods in 
persuading athletes to their 
playgrounds. They main- 
tained publicity staffs and 
daily and weekly news 
stories portraying the qual- 
ifications of stars, and they, 
thereby, drew large crowds 

tv contests. But I believe 
their teams are waning in 
popularity and that there 
is a return in public esteem 
to the teams of the old- 


































*Address given at the Annual 
Convention of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, April, 1933. 





in College Football 





Future Trends 


DAN E. McGUGIN 


Football Coach, Vanderbilt University; 
President, National Football Coaches’ ‘Association 


time institutions—that is, those with intercollegiate com. 
petition running well back into the previous century, | 
is my observation that, as a rule, the longer an institutig 
has maintained intercollegiate competition the higher js 
standards are apt to be. 

Conferences, whose members have substantially the 
same conditions underlying competition and in general 
the similar entrance standards and scholastic requirements 
thereafter, have been very successful in improving con 
ditions through conference cooperation. In all sections 


of the country it is not possible to have conferences mate | 


up of colleges which have in general the same scholastic 
requirements. There are still institutions far too liberal 
in recognizing vocational units for entrance and in some 
cases others which are not generally considered suitable 
for academic preparation. No student should be per 


mitted to engage in intercollegiate competition who has | 


not spent his entire previous scholastic year in colleg 
and who has not passed substantially the greater portio 


of the work taken. There are still too many institution 


which do not meet this standard. 
Much criticism has been made of alumni. They have 

































been charged with seeking out athletes in preparaton 


schools and paying their expenses through college. This | 
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is seldom done. It is a rare thing for an alumnus to be 
willing to pay the expenses of an athlete through college 
unless inspired by some person or organization about the 
college. Regardless of all the talk on this phase of the 
subject, alumni do not do that sort of thing unless organ- 
ized and encouraged. 

The athletic staffs at some institutions have diligently 
scoured their sections and sometimes other sections for 
athletes. Card indices have been kept and members of 
coaching staffs out of season have been veritable traveling 
men. These coaches are not to be blamed for this. Where 
this is done it is considered within the scope of their em- 
ployment by the institutions or the representatives of the 
institutions which employ them. 

My own view, and I have a pretty firm conviction on 
the subject, is that recruiting in the ordinary sense would 
pretty well disappear if the, recruiting institutions would 
do two things: first, establish thoroughly adequate and 
proper requirements for entrance; and, second, require 
conscientious and honest scholastic performance through- 
out the college years thereafter. It is just a little hard to 
explain why I think the maintenance of these standards 
would eliminate recruiting, but, in looking back over a 
long period of years, most of the conspicuous cases of re- 
cruiting which have come under my observation have 
been in the cases of men who did not have the entrance 
credits ordinarily considered adequate for preparatory 
training. These men would be solicited by some insti- 
tutions in the section with loose entrance standards before 
they were prepared to enter with adequate standards. 

It is still possible at some institutions for a boy to re- 
main one-half of the scholastic year, drop out of college 
and be eligible for football at the beginning of the next 
scholastic year. Many of the recruited athletes, par- 
ticularly those without adequate preparatory work, do 
nothing worth while scholastically after entering college. 
I may be an old-fashioned doctor and it may be a little 
hard for me to explain the virtues of my medicine, but I 
am as stubborn as the little cottage girl who would have 
her will and insisted she was one of seven. Set up honest 
and adequate entrance standards and honest and adequate 
scholastic performance thereafter and the patient will be 
pretty well cured. 


hand the end 
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Incidentally, the last four years have had a sobering 
effect upon many persons and practices. It is not easy to 
successfully solicit business concerns in the town of the 
college for financial aid for a deserving athlete. Nor is it 
easy to get business men or alumni to give these soft jobs. 
Many of them are trying to get up interest payments and 
others are engaged in the popular pastime of running to 
the Government for aid. 

I think as we gradually get back into more prosperous 
times, people will put less stress on the artificial things 
and more upon real values. They will look upon football 
as an educational project and not as an extra-curricular 
activity. They will discriminate between teams which are 
not sensitive to the code and those made up of clear-eyed 
college men, amateur in practice and at heart, doing their 
level best to live an ideal. And football will still have its 
hold on the hearts of the people because, next to the home 
and the church and the school, it provides the finest char- 
acter training to be had. 

But at the risk of being tiresome, let me repeat that 
adequate and honest scholastic performance in prepar- 
ation and in college are the important things. 

Now, as to the trend in football because of the falling 
off in gate receipts! Like a lot of other folks, including 
farmers, railroad executives, bankers, and others, we over- 
expanded. With the investment trust and the Federal 
Reserve System and a few other things we just could not 
see any more panics. In building up facilities for other 
intercollegiate sports and intramurals for both men and 
women, I think our judgment was not as bad as that of 
many other folks. Bankers used to be our most respected 
citizens. I heard a man say the other day that the haste 

to pass the beer bill was to provide an excuse to pardon 
the army of bootleggers in prisons so as to make room for 
the bankers. Many of the college athletic associations an- 
ticipated their revenues and extended the athletic activ- 
ities, both varsity and intramural, added fields, built golf 
courses, recreational buildings for students, both men and 
women, and also in some cases for the members of the 
faculty, and are somewhat financially embarrassed. It can 
fairly be said that most of us were too enthusiastic in 
anticipating revenues in football. Now we will just have 
(Continued on Page 52) 





































































H. HARRISON CLARKE 


Teachers College, Syracuse University, 
and Director of Intramural Athletics 


HIS study of touch football rules was undertaken 
Te supplement a paper prepared by the writer on the 

desirability of standardizing touch football rules, 
which was read before the Intramural Section of the 
College Physical Education Association, December 27, 
1932. The purposes of this study were as follows: 

1. To determine the methods used by various college 
and university departments of intramural athletics to 
establish touch football for their use. 

2. To determine the shortcomings of the rules now 
being used by these institutions. 

3. To determine the advisability for standardizing 
touch football rules. 

4. To determine the differences in the rules as now 
being used by these institutions. 

The colleges and universities selected for this study 
were reported in the Jntramural Athletic Supplement to 
the Blue Book of College Athletics for 1932-33 to be 
playing touch football. Requests for copies of touch foot- 
ball rules together with a short questionnaire were sent 
to these institutions. The answers to the questionnaire 
were tabulated and the rules received were analyzed. 

Forty-three questionnaires were sent out and thirty-six 
were returned, which is a response of 79 per cent. Replies 
were received from colleges and universities in twenty 
states and the District of Columbia. These institutions 
were well scattered throughout the United States, includ- 
ing the Eastern, Southern, Middle-Western, and Western 
parts. 

Touch football rules from nineteen of these institutions 
were received. These were: Brown University, Catholic 
University, Colgate University, Dartmouth College, lowa 
State. College, Kansas State Teachers College, La Verne 
College, Manchester College, Oberlin College, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Princeton University, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Stanford University, Swarthmore College, 
Syracuse University, University of Chicago, University 
of Colorado, University of Maryland, and University of 
Washington. 


Results from Questionnaire 
First Question—Did you make up your own rules, or 
borrow from another institution? Which institution? 
18 Made up own rules entirely. 
5 Adopted rules in use elsewhere. 
10 Adapted rules in use elsewhere to meet their own 
needs. 
3 Unknown. 
Of the institutions that borrowed touch football rules 
from those in use elsewhere, three borrowed from Cornell; 
two each from Colgate, Minnesota, Stanford, and Wis- 


A Study of Touch Football Rules 


consin; one each from Michigan, Chicago, Texas Uni. 
versity, Princeton, Choate School, National Recreatig, 
School, Seattle Public School League, and one said “ey, 

place.” bs 


The fact that sixteen of the institutions studied made 
their own touch football rules and all the rest either by. 
rowed from other places or else changed rules in use ey. 
where to suit their own needs, indicates the present dif 
culty encountered by individual schools in establishing 
this sport as an intramural activity. 


Second Question.—Are the rules you use entirely satis. 
factory? If not, in what respects are they unsatisfactory? 

Seventeen institutions were satisfied with the rules they 
now use and seventeen were not. The reasons for dis. 
satisfaction, together with the number of institution 
citing them, are as follows: 





1. Constant revision of rules is necessary, resulting 
in need for standardizing them (seven institutions), 


2. Several defects in the game as played are noted, such 
as: “too much forward passing,” “not enough team play,’ 
“running offense almost eliminated,” “too rough,” “game 
not vigorous enough,” and “too much carry-over from 
football making game too rough without compensation of | 
equipment” (seven ‘institutions). 

3. Usually the defenses are stronger than the offenses, | 
which results in insufficient scoring and tie games (five 
institutions). 

4. The rules used are not complete (four institutions), 7 

5. The method of tagging the runner is not satisfactory 
(two institutions). . 

6. Officiating is poor (one institution). 

The above response to Question 2 indicates defects in 
the game of touch football as now played at different 
colleges and universities. The fact that seventeen insti- 7 
tutions are satisfied with their rules may indicate the | 


possibility of writing rules that would be satisfactory to § 
all. 


Third Question—Do you believe the standardizing d 
touch football rules would be a benefit to the intramurd 
department? To the department of physical education’ F 


Twenty-nine of thirty-six intramural directors believel F 
that the standardizing of touch football rules would bea 
benefit to both the intramural and physical educatio 
departments, two believed that no benefit would result 
from this standardization, one was willing to be convincel, § 
and four did not answer the question. 

The answers to this question decidedly indicate tha} 
those directors who now use touch football as an inte) 
mural activity favor standardizing the rules. 


























Analysis of Touch Football Rules 

Foliowing is an analysis of the nineteen sets of toudy 
football rules received: 

(Note: In the tabulations, the number of institution} 

using each method precedes the statement.) 
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Results from Questionnaire 
Size of Field 
16—Regulation football field 
1—100' x 175’ ; 
1—Maximum: 160 x 300" 
Minimum: 75’ x 150 
1190 = 210’ 


—No statement 
' Number of Players 


6—11 players 
g— 7 players 
2— 8 players 
2— 9 players 


1—8 to 16 players 
1—No statement 
Equipment 
6—Spiked or cleated shoes prohibited. 
s—Baseball or track spikes prohibited. 
2—Rubber-soled shoes must be worn. 
1—Cleats or spikes prohibited, except football or soccer shoes 
may be worn if agreed by the captains. 
6—No statement ; 
Point of Kick-Off 
15--Same as regulation football 
4—Fifty yards from opponent’s goal 
Manner oj Kick-Off 
14—Same as Regulation Football 
2—Choice of place-kick, drop-kick, or punt 
2—Choice of place-kick or punt 
1—Choice of place-kick, punt, or pass 
1—No statement 
Yardage and Downs 
7—10 yards in 4 downs 
4—Touchdown in 4 downs 
2—15 yards in 4 downs 
2—Zone in 4 downs 
1—20 yards in 4 downs 
1—Touchdown in 6 downs 
1—Touchdown in 5 downs 
1—Touchdown in as many downs as field is long divided by 15 
yards 
Position on Line of Scrimmage 
5—Same as regulation football 
5—No player ahead of ball 
2—5 linesmen and 4 backs 
1—5 linesmen and 3 backs 
1—At least 7 on the line 
1—3 linesmen and 4 backs 
1—Not more than 4 men in backfield on offense 
4—No statement 
Tackling 
10—Tag opponent with one hand 
2—Touch with two hands simultaneously 
2—Touch below the waist 
1—Touch below elbow by two players 
1—Touch on back between neck and belt 
1—No statement 
Blocking 
5—Prohibit leaving the feet 
5—All blocking prohibited 
3—Blocking unrestrained 
2—As “time-block in basketball” 
1—Prohibit blocking below the waist 
1—Blocker not allowed to bend at waist 
1—Blocker’s feet only allowed in contact with the ground 
1—No statement 
Length of Game 
6—Two periods of 20 minutes 
2—As in regulation football 
2—-Two periods of 15 minutes 
1—Four periods of 12 minutes 
1—Four periods of 10 minutes 
1—Four periods of 8 minutes 
1—Four periods of 5 minutes 
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1—Four periods of 6 minutes 
1—Two periods of 12 minutes 
1—Two periods of 10 minutes 
1—Two periods of 25 plays 
2—No statement 

Substitutions 
7-—As in regulation football 
3—Unlimited 
2—May re-enter game once 
1—May re-enter game twice 
1—Once each quarter 
6—No statement 


Time Outs 
6—As in regulation football 
4—Two during the game 
2—Two each half 
1--Three during the game 
7—No statement 


Point of Forward Pass 
9—Behind line of scrimmage 
7—Any number in each scrimmage 
4—No limitations 
2—As in regulation football 
1—First pass must be as in regulation football 
1—First pass must be behind line of scrimmage 


Eligible Forward Pass Receivers 
2—-Any player on the team 
1—As in regulation football 
1—Back field, end men, and 1 other 
1—All but the center 
5—No statement 


Punting 


 10—As in regulation football 


7—Must announce punt to opponents before kicking 
2—Punt is only play allowed from kick formation 
2—No statement 
Fumbles 
5—Ball given to player who last touched it 
5—As in regulation football 
2—Either team may recover and run with the ball 
1—Ball is dead after fumbled punt 
7—No statement 
Point After Touchdown 
6—No try for point allowed 
6—As in regulation football 
2—One play from the 3-yard line 
2--One play from the 8-yard line 
1—One play from the 10-yard line 
1—Free kicks, drop or placement, from 15-yard line 
1—Place or drop kick 20 yards from spot where ball crossed goal 
line 
Miscellaneous 
The following tendencies are noted in some institutions: 
1. Substitution of personal fouls as in basketball rather than 
loss of yardage for penalties. 
2. Time of game running continuously rather than time-outs 
for incomplete passes, penalties, etc. 
3. No penalty for two or more incomplete passes in the same 
series of 4 downs. 
4. Breaking tie games by giving the team that makes the largest 
number of first downs 1 point. 
Interesting Variations in the Rules 
1. Brown: No penalty inflicted when the ball-carrier’s knee 
touches the ground. 
2. Kansas State: Punts may not be blocked by opposing team. 
3. Chicago and Manchester: Do not allow “onside” kicks. 
4. Minnesota: Has played the game since 1923. Ninety-four 
teams competed last fall. 
5. Oberlin: Permits no scoring by kicking the ball. 
6. Ohio Wesleyan: Kick-off may not be recovered by the 
kicking team under any circumstances. 
7. Southern Methodist:.On each first down the referee places 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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I had a splendid visit with Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Chicago Public Schools. Mr. 
Pritzlaff and his staff are doing some very outstanding, notable 
things. 

(1) He has worked out a marvelous school safety program 
with the emergency relief organization. The unemployed are hired 
to take care of the safety zones around and about schools thereby 
relieving some 200 police officers to do their regular arduous 
duties. At one time, something like 500 unemployed men are on 
safety stations. During the past year, over 3000 unemployed 
served in the capacity of safety patrols. They wear Sam Browne 
belts. This a very constructive civic project from many different 
points of view. 

(2) Another fine project has been carried on in cooperation 
with the Chicago Medical Association. Through cooperative and 
volunteer leadership, the doctors of Chicago are planning to give 
every boy and girl in the public schools a physical examination. 
This fine contribution of service to the schools at this time, when 
the health of children is liable to be in danger, is most com- 
mendable. 

+ +e ££ 


George Olson is conducting a fine balanced program at 
Red Wing, Minnesota, a town of 10,000 people. He has three 
people on his staff. Grades four, five; and six have special 
physical education teachers. This is a record. 

: *£ * & 

Miss Beatrice P. Hartshorn is director of the splendid Women’s 
Gymnasium at the University of Delaware. This is one of the 
newest, outstanding women’s physical education buildings in the 
country. Miss Cogland is the able assistant to Miss Hartshorn in 
the development of their splendid program. 

* * * * 


Mrs. Grace Clifford Howard has made a splendid interna- 
tional study of play and physical education in the different 
countries of the world under the auspices of the Hermann- 
Jordan Committee of the National World Education Feder- 
ation. Dan Chase is chairman of the Hermann-Jordan Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Howard. has been a most effective worker in the 
development of physical education in the state of Maine. 

“ee So 

John P. MacNeil is making an interesting study in practice 
teaching in physical education. He is taking his Doctor’s degree 
at New York University and his thesis is “The Organization and 
Administration of Laboratory Experience in Teaching Physical 
Education.” 

e *£ * & 

Harry L. Samuel, Director of Intramural Athletics, Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, has just published a fine handbook on intra- 
murals for 1933. Frederick Prosch of Temple University has also 
published a handbook on intramurals. 

* * * * 


Henceforth, physical education in Canada will be under 
the supervision of a central organization, the Canadian Phys- 
ical Education Association. Dr. A. S. Lamb, Director of 
Physical Education at McGill University, was elected Pres- 
ident and Fred Bartlett, Director of Physical Education of 
the public schools of Toronto, was elected Secretary. 

The central body will have affiliated provincial and dis- 
trict associations. The Ontario Association has as President, 
Mr. Arthur A. Burridge of McMaster University, who also 
represents Ontario on the council of the Dominion-wide 
association. 

Mr. J. J. Syme, Superintendent of Playgrounds, Hamilton, 
Ontario, has been active in drawing up the |constitutional 
plans for the new association and its districts. 
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Miss Juanita MacDougald is helping in the development of; 
state program in North Carolina and has published an interestig 
state manual which outlines achievement abilities for the ditiere 
grades. 





— 
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R. F. Hayden, Rutland, Vermont, has been a Pioneer jy 
that state and has contributed much in the development , 
a state physical education association. 

z+ * 

Julio J. Rodriguez, Director of Physical Education of Un. 
guay, spent several months in this country visiting the cho 
systems. He was in attendance at the Olympic Games at |, 
Angeles. He was much impressed with what is being done in th 
country. He received a great deal of help and was gratejy 


Physical education is a national governmental function in Uruguay : 
» ce P 





Miss Ethel Rockwell, for many years a veteran leader | 
our profession, has developed a splendid graded physig | 
education program based upon educational procedures, Mix 
Rockwell is a pioneer in putting education into physical ej.) 
cation. 

+2 + © 

Progress is being made in the national study of the evaluatin 
of teacher-training institutions preparing physical  educati) 
teachers. N. P. Neilson is chairman of this committee with m. 
resentatives from six national organizations interested—the Societ 
of College Directors for Men, the Society of College Director | 
for Women, the American Physical Education Association, th 
National Education Association, the State Directors of Health av 
Physical Education, and the City Directors or Administrators ¢j 
Health and Physical Education. 

. ae oe 

The Alabama State Department of Education has pu. 
lished splendid material on girls’ achievement standari 
Copies can be secured through Miss Jessie Garrison, Stak) 
Director, Montgomery, Alabama. 

+e -e & 

Miss Jeanie M. Pinckney, in cooperation with Alice H. Milk 
and Nancy H. Pettus, has published a splendid encyclopedic healt!” 
guide for elementary school teachers. This health instructim 
guide is to be used as a text of study in the Texas schools. Iti}, 
published by the Division of Extension of the University of Tem) 

“*s ££ = 

Miss Arna Hiss of Texas University was in Europe this sumy 
mer. She is happy in her new Women’s Building, one of the fine 
in the country. : 
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Charles D. Giauque, formerly of Ohio University, Athen) 
is now at Boston University. He is a man of long expet 
ence and many talents. He served a number of years at tit 
University of Nanking, China, and also in Shanghai. fy 
served as director of music at the First Presbyterian Chump 
in Athens for eight years. He is a member of Phi Mu Alpi 
a national honorary society in music. 

a a ae 

Miss Bertha Palmer, State Superintendent of Public Instr) 
tion in North Dakota, has had a series of conferences with thy 
teacher-training physical education directors. 

a a ee 

The Sportsmans Mutual Assurance Company, Shoreham Built 
ing, Washington, D. C., has recently introduced a new sped! 
group insurance plan. The contract covers participation in 
supervision of any sport, anywhere, and very low individual pt 
miums are made possible through the group plan of coverg 
against injuries. The plan provides the individual members eat! 
with the sum of $500 reimbursement for medical expenses, sped! 
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Getting Started Right! 


Physical examinations come first! Dependability of Anthro- 
pometric Apparatus is important. We have in stock, ready for 
immediate shipment, a complete line. Wire your order — or 
write for literature. 


The Standard Wet Spirometer (illustrated) is invaluable in 
lung capacity measurements. It has an attractive added feature 
in the interest it sustains in periodic tests throughout the year. 
We can make immediate shipment. 


Send for pamphlet F 15-4 which will give you complete 
Vital Capacity Tables 


a - wp For more than a half century Narragansett has produced the finest 
— in Gymnasium Apparatus 


THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York: 
202 East 44th Street 

















WEAVER 
Scholastic Ball 
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Start Your Classes with 
Grown-Up Equipment 


Kiddy cars won’t take a man automobile riding. Make- 
shift shoes and pick-up costumes never get a student ahead 
in her class. It isn’t child’s play! Get started with proper 
supporting, comfortable, attractive shoes and apparel. Send 
a posteard for the 1933 Autumn Advance catalog now. 
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Special price on quantity orders. 
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to compensate for time lost. 


additional sums for fractures, and, in addition, weekly indemy: 
* ok Oe Ok : 


Some of the different city systems that are conduct; 
splendid intramural programs are Pittsburgh, Roch 
Buffalo, Columbus, Detroit, Wichita, Denver, and Los Ang. 
les. There are many others. 

+ £ *# & 

Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, formery at Ithaca School of Physigj 
Education, is now at Washington University, St. Louis, — 

Miss Alice H. Schriver, formerly of State College, West Che. 
ter, is also at Washington University. 

* * * & 

Teacher training in physical education has been a lively toy 
during the past year. Many conferences have been held thro 
out the country. Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director of Ny 
Jersey, held a very worth-while conference on this topic. Hp 
Moore, Acting State Director in Indiana, has been doing spleng 
work with the teacher-training institutions in that state. 

+ se e& @ 

Paul F. Schmidt is conducting a very fine summer gchqij 

playground program in Rochester, Minnesota. 
: 2: one 

Miss Bessie Barnes and Miss Miriam A. Tobey for years hay 
been conducting an educational program for the elementary schoo} 
in Brookline, Mass. We badly need good physical education pro- 
grams in the first six grades. There is a great field and opportu. 
ity here and these two fine women have for years been doing, 
quiet constructive piece of work. 

Miss Ruth Evans of Springfield, Massachusetts, is anothe 
woman doing constructive educational work in the elementay 


grades. at a ae 


Many city directors of physical education have put on demo. 
strations or expositions of their programs which have been vey 
successful in giving the public an idea of the educational signif. 
cance of our programs. Unfortunately, too many people think 
that physical education is either (1) drill and exercise, or (2) 
basketball tournaments. These demonstrations or exposition | 
have done much to sell physical education and to keep it in th 
school curriculum. The following is a letter from Mr. L. 8 
Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Education, Des Moines, Iowa, wh 
recently put on a program witnessed by many members of th 
state legislature who were planning to cut out physical education § 
They came, they saw, and they were conquered. The state phy. § 
sical education law was saved. 

“As you will see by the enclosed program, we gave a physial 
education exposition here January 21. This was successful enough 
so that we were forced to repeat it the following week. We 
secured the presence of many .of the legislature and other stat) 
officials who seemed to be very much impressed with the faty 
that physical education involved more than just competitive ath § 
letics. In fact, we find by talking to legislators that most df 
them are trying to get rid of over-emphasis on competiting 
athletics rather than having any quarrel with physical educatia 
people. This exposition was the first time that a good many dp 
them had even seen a demonstration of a normal physical edua§ 
tion program and it has made them hesitate about acting twp 
quickly. We were fortunate in that the program was highly sit § 
cessful and ran off smoothly on time, while the conduct of th 
children was excellent and the class of work done was of a sufi 
cient degree of difficulty as to impress those present who hi 
not received this type of training themselves.” : 

es & = 

The magazine Education devoted its April, 1933, number tt 
physical education. This special physical education number c§ 
tains many fine articles. Some of them are: “Physical Education 
and the Health Aim,” “Principles and Practices in Western Europt, 
“Health Instruction Through Physical Education,” ‘“Adaptatia 
to Individual Needs,” “Corrective Activities for Girls,” “Coachitt 
in Secondary Schools.” 
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* * *k * 

The Playground Athletic League of Baltimore, Dr. William Bu- 
dick, Director, has for years been making interesting studies att 
surveys. In January, 1922, it published its first study, A Study! 
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Certain Recreational Reading and Vocational Phases in the Lives 
ng Girls. ; , 
of poe important study was made in 1924 and published in 
book form by Warwick and York in 1929, Variations in Develop- 
ment and Motor Control in Goiterous and Non-goiterous Adolescent 


=. investigation was undertaken for the Playground Athletic 
League of Baltimore for the following reasons: (1) Their examining 
physicians had found that, in some of the high schools throughout 
the State of Maryland, and especially in the Allegany County 
schools, as’ high as 75 per cent of the girls examined had thyroid 
enlargement of one degree or another, and that a few individuals, 
in whom the enlargement was so slight as to escape casual observa- 
tion, showed the nervous and mental symptoms which characterize 
thyrotoxic conditions; namely, exaggerated emotionality, great 
irritability, restlessness, instability, vaso-motor disturbances, quick 
fatigability, and tremor. Two of these individuals, however, were 
superior students, one being by far the best student in her class; 
the other, while superior in class work, was so unstable emotionally 
that she was considered peculiar by her principal and teachers. 
Another, the youngest child in her class and with the best scholar- 
ship record in the school which she attended, showed no emotional 
instability, no lack of motor control, no conduct disorders; yet she 
had a very marked thyroid enlargement. (2) It seemed desirable 
to try to determine whether the lack of precision and lack of well- 
coordinated movements, found to so marked a degree in many 
individuals showing pronounced degrees of hypo- and hyper- 
secretion of the thyroid, were also to be found in any degree in 
these goiterous adolescent girls; also to determine whether these 
girls varied in development, as measured by height and weight, 
to a marked degree, from the average normal standards; and 
whether the onset of menstruation and of thyroid enlargement were 
correlated. The experimental work covered a period of ten months, 
divided as follows: February 1, 1924 to June 20, 1924 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1924 to January 31, 1925.” 
ee © 


W. K. Streit of Cincinnati has developed a splendid esprit 
de corps among the members of his staff. .The department 
publishes a news letter called the “Discobolus” that has been 
very helpful. 

ee 2 @ 

Here is an interesting paragraph from a letter recently received 
from Mr. Willard N. Greim, Director of Physical Education, 
Denver Public Schools: “I wonder if you have had an opportunity 
of seeing our latest monograph on senior high school physical edu- 
cation? We have attempted to cause the student to assume some 
responsibility for his personal health and health habits. In the 
physical education course this attempt was made in two ways; 
the first by asking the student to evaluate his own accomplishments 
in health and health habits rather than to have the teacher give 
a definite grade in physical education work. In the second phase 
of this work, an attempt is being made to give credit for physical 
activities of the student done outside of school. We have in mind 
particularly the substitution of skiing, skating, hiking, bicycling, 
and other such activities, for a part of the required physical edu- 
cation program. Our feeling is that we would like to have the 
student assume more responsibility for his personal health, knowing 
that in this way the program would be followed when the student 
leaves school.” 

+ * * 

Every state in New England with the exception of New 
Hampshire has a state health and physical education asso- 
ciation, It is hoped that New Hampshire and Washington, 
D. C., will organize an association. 

* e * 6 


I spent a most profitable day at Mount Vernon, New York, 
with Mr. Kuhnert, City Supervisor. Mount Vernon is in West- 
chester County. It has splendid facilities, a strong staff, and splendid 
Program and standards. Every elementary school has a gymnasium 
equipped with showers and lockers. They are good gymnasiums, 
well built, with fine maple floors and good light and ventilation. 
J unior high schools have two gymnasiums. Miss Howland, formerly 
President of the Sargent alumni, was my host. 
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Indian Head Cloth is tightly woven of fine 
quality cotton; its sturdiness and durability 
are unsurpassed. It comes in a full range of 
school and class colors . . . the colors are 
guaranteed fast and the finish is permanent. 
Ask any experienced athletic director about 
gym suits made of Indian Head Cloth! 
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| lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


j Sanne of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will meet in Washington from September 18-21 to consider 
definite plans for mobilizing public support for schools during the 
coming year. Parent-Teacher Associations have been instrumental 
in keeping large numbers in school throughout the educational 
crisis. This year they will make an effort to arouse all citizens to 
the need of maintaining educational standards. 
*  & 


CHOOL AND SOCIETY for August 19 carries a report on 
“Avocational Education” (Report on avocations for adults 
of the National Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life of 
the National Education Association) which is timely and interest- 
ing. Otto Mallery was chairman and James E. Rogers was secre- 
tary of the committee which prepared this excellent report. The 
report is very definite in its statements concerning the need for 
“sports and games programs, music, art, drama, handcraft, nature 
study, and social activities” to combat the stress of modern life 
and the forces of depression, and to fill with healthful and creative 
pursuits the increasing hours of leisure. 
.: 2 2 
MBE: James Edward Rogers, Chairman of Field Service of the 
A.P.E.A., has contributed the lead article to the June 24 
issue of School and Society. It is entitled “Avocational Education 
for the New Day.” 














* * * 
HROUGH the courtesy of C. E. Turner, D.P.H., of the De- 
partment of Biology and Public Health, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the current reference library of the office of 
the A.P.E.A. has been enriched by the receipt of his three interest- 
ing pamphlets: “Health Education in the City of Boston” (of which 
Ruth I. Parsons, A.C., C.P.H., was co-author), “Test Room Studies 
in Employee Effectiveness,” and “Training and Personnel.” The 
latter is a report of a committee of which he was chairman. Dr. 
Turner is the author of a valuable research article which appeared 
in the March, 1933, Research Quarterly: “Seasonal Fluctuation 
in Growth with Special Reference to the Clothing Factor.” 
* ok x . 
—— A. D. Browne, M.D., and the Department of Physical 
Education of George Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, comes a bulletin describing the construction of a 
playground device called the “cone.” Round at bottom, sloping 
upward toward the center at the height of one foot, the “cone” is 
made of wood. A hole is in the top center, and in all the games 
played with various balls, either thrown, struck, or kicked, the 
object of the play is, of course, to put the ball in the “cone.” Many 
games can be enjoyed with the use of this new equipment. 
* * 
HEN the Chicago Chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers sent its message of protest to the Chicago 
Board of Education concerning the destructive economies enforced 
upon the schools, the following was a part of the statement: “In 
a time when technological changes in industry make it obvious 
that all members of the community are to have increased free 
time on their hands, and at a moment when the national govern- 
ment is aiming at the abolition of child labor and raising the 
minimum age for gainful occupation, the public schools will be 
called upon to provide educational opportunities to our young 
people, opportunities through physical education and courses in 
the arts and crafts, music, and the like, through continuation 
schools, and through. junior colleges.” 
* * 
- Child Study for April, 1933, appeared an article, “Spectator 
Sports,” by Dr. Frank L. Oktavec, whose writings are well 
known to HEALTH AND PuysIcAt EpucatTIon readers. In his dis- 
cussion he analyzes clearly and sympathetically the values of spec- 
tator interest in sports. 
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x THE fifth biennial Conference of the World Federation 
Educational Associations in Dublin last month health edu 
tion received attention through papers contributed to the Came 
ence by eminent educators as well as by medical men. By Dr : 
H. Crowley, Senior Medical Officer to the Board of Education iy 
England and Wales, who dealt with “Health Examinations,” it 2 
pointed out that the fundamental change which has taken sin 
during the past few years is in the conception of the rights Of the 
child. The parents and the State must share the responsibility {oy 
the child’s health. Dr. John Davidson, whose paper was on “Med 
ical Examinations of School Children,” emphasized the neeq for 
proper medical supervision of the pre-school child, when defects 
were usually capable of amelioration by simple means. Ip the 
secondary school he urged thorough instruction in biology ang 
hygiene to be followed by the teaching of the functions of the 
organs of the body. He believes that such knowledge and under. 
standing will obviate many of the mental and physical difficulties 
of adolescence and will prove of value in the future ordering oj 
lives and conduct. In the Educational Crafts Section, the principal 
address, by Raymond R. Butler had for its title, “The World of 
Tomorrow,” and stressed especially the need of education {fo 
leisure. * * x 


WO new series of lantern slides, one designed for the high schools 

on “What Price Accidents” which includes thirty-five slides on 
motor vehicle accidents and the other a series of eighty-one slides 
on street and highway safety, home accidents, and safety in play 
and recreation have recently been prepared and are available for 
free distribution in the schools. The first set was prepared jointly 
by Dr. Herbert J. Stack of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and the second set by the National Bureay 
through the Alletta Laurence Clarke Safety Memorial. Both sets 
of slides are accompanied by lectures and stories to illustrate the 
slides. Schools may borrow these slides without cost from the home 
offices of these companies or through State Departments of Visual 


Education. a 


An INTERESTING new bulletin which arrived early in the 
summer at the offices of the A.P.E.A. was that sponsored 
by the South Carolina Physical Education Association, of which 
Mr. T. J. Reames, Parker District, Greenville, is the President. 
Miss Julia H. Post, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, is a member of 
the Executive Committee. She was appointed by Retiring Pres- 
dent William M. Emery, as a delegate to represent her state at 
Louisville last spring. The South Carolina bulletin mentions with 
pardonable pride its pleasure and interest in the fact that the new 
President of the A.P.E.A., Miss Mary Channing Coleman of 
Greensboro Woman’s College, is from South Carolina’s sister 
state. The bulletin is filled with interesting news. letters from 
different cities and also contains a stimulating statement of moder 
principles of physical education. 
i ae 
SHORT article in The Publishers’ Weekly states that the 
rights of authors are beginning to receive proper protection. 
The article tells of a Cambridge tutoring bureau which was sued 
by textbook publishers because of infringement of copyright in 
its practice of taking excerpts from textbooks, condensing and 
selling the portions to students preparing for examinations, al 
without permission of authors or publishers. The court’s decision 
against the tutoring firm was emphatic, and took the form of 4 
permanent injunction for any such type of infringement in the 
future. Its stenciling equipment and materials were ordered des 
troyed, and $1000 damages given the complainants. 
* * ok , 
Linge greatest need of the age is an enlightened citizenry,” Ms § 
B. F. Langworthy, Acting President of the National Congres 
of Parents and Teachers, told the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia, July 10. Outlining the world events of the 
past months which had made thoughtful consideration of methods 
of education of children the more necessary, Mrs. Langworthy 
declared, “Our children need more than anything else a knowledge 
of social implications in order to deal wisely with our world neigh- 
bors; of the profitable use of leisure time so that hours of idlenes 
may be well and wisely spent; of civic and political science, and 
the other social studies.” 
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racticality” is the keynote to be struck at the 
ee adie of the American Public Health Association— 
«< eixty-second—which will be held at Indianapolis, October 9-12. 
ag nce of a number of related associations and groups will 
br ane to the program. Such groups as the American Associ- 
pee of School Physicians, Association of Women in Public Health, 
American Social Hygiene Association, International Association oi 
Medical Health Officers, and others will meet with sections of the 
Association to discuss common problems making joint programs 
the day. 
a pect Health Education Institute held last year for the 
first time will be repeated this year, the theme of its sessions being 
“The Psychology of Health Education.” Details of the program 
may be obtained from the American Public Health Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York. r 
e * 

RESIDENT Robert Maynard Hutchins spoke to the National 
got Association meeting in Chicago this summer on 
“Education and the Public Mind.” He believes that we have been 
passing through the “first serious mass attack on the American 
educational system.” In view of the circumstances and the violence 
of this attack, he can understand how salaries were reduced, schovu! 
terms shortened, and school buildings postponed. ‘These things,” 
he said, “are comprehensible, if not intelligent.” Among the 
developments he cannot understand, he declared, is the readiness 
of some to “deliver themselves of extended orations on the frills 
in education.” Of such orators and their arguments, President 
Hutchins made short work. “I have never been able to discover 
what a frill is,’ he said. “Apparently it is something that is good 
for the child and good for society, but which the school was not 
able to do fifty years ago. On this theory Mr. Roosevelt’s recovery 
program might be called a frill in government. Certainly the 
responsibilities now laid upon the schools are such that an attempt 
to meet them with the three R’s would be as futile as trying to 
deal with the economic situation with the slogans of Harding 
and Coolidge.” 

Among the new and serious education problems, President 
Hutchins is convinced, are those of adult education and the organ- 
ization of leisure. Economic conditions have forced these problems 
to the fore; the school, he is sure, will be held responsible for their 
solution. “Yet the atmosphere in which we must conduct these 
enterprises is one of hostility and indifference,” President Hutchins 
insisted. 

* x @ 

Dk. GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, selected a _ timely 
subject for an address he made at the Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference, at Columbus, Ohio, last spring. “Better Schools for Less 
Money,” was his topic, but there are certain projects, he insists, 
which must go on, restricted programs or no. “Teachers and 
administrators everywhere need to be concerned about the health 
and physical well-being of children,” he said. “Never before was 
service in this field so essential as it is at the present time. Lack 
of resources at home means that many children are under-nour- 
ished and that others are without the medical and dental service 
they need for the promotion of good health. There isn’t much use 
in trying to do a good job on the scholastic or on the social side 
for children who are physically ill. Regardless of the amount of 
money available, the program of physical education and health 
service should be maintained at a high level of efficiency. It is 
astounding to know that in some communities these services have 
been dropped as among the non-essentials.” 

Education for leisure, Dr. Strayer believes, is more necessary 
than ever before. The development of creative interests, he is 
certain, is the great need. But this is not a field limited to a foster- 
ing of a few talents. “Indeed,” said Dr. Strayer, “there is no field 
of endeavor represented in the school curriculum that does not 
have the possibility of awakening interests and enthusiasms which 
may carry on through youth and adult life.” 

* * Ok 
T= issue of May 15 of the Library Journal was devoted to 
recreation out-of-doors. This represented the first part of the 
three-point program of recreations, avocations, and occupations 
which American libraries had outlined for themselves. Athletics, 
nature study, camping, automobiling, woodcraft, astronomy, hand- 
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icraft, and geology were the activities featured in this vacation 
and recreation issue. Following with the “avocation number” in 
August, the publishers enter the fall with their “occupation” num- 
ber, dated September 15. 
‘+ £.& 
yom protection is probably the greatest peace-time pro- 
gram of the Red Cross at home and abroad. It takes the 
form of popular health instruction and all of the national soci- 
eties have their posters, pamphlets, and health propaganda films. 
Most people are familiar with the organization’s Health, Cleanli- 
ness or Child Welfare “Days” or “Weeks”; but this is genera! 
instruction. In his article in the Bulletin of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, Dr. René Sand writes also of the intensive cam- 
paigns the Society is waging against such diseases as tuberculosis, 
cancer, malaria, etc., and of its interest in mental hygiene and 
rural hygiene. 
* 2 
A MILWAUKEE, with headquarters at the Hotel Schroeder, 
the annual meeting of the American Occupational Therapy 
Association will be held September 11 to 13. Tuesday afternoon, 
September 12, has been reserved for the Orthopedic Symposium. 
This fall marks the seventeenth annual meeting of the association. 
“es * 
\7 TOOK but a glance through the August number of the 
Library Journal to catch a reflection of that topic of the times— 
occupation of leisure time. “Making Their Dreams Come True,” 
by Hugh Grant Rowell; “Hobbies for Parents,” by Paul R. 
Hanna and Colba F. Gucker; “Nature Appreciation as Leisure 
Occupation,” by C. Edward Graves; these were the lead-off arti- 
cles. But this was not all. Headings throughout the magazine 
continued to carry on the thought. Some of these were: “New 
Booklets and Folders Tell About Things to Do and Why,” “Leaf- 
lets, Folders, Posters Lead Toward a Wider and Wiser Use of 
Leisure,” and “Reading in Pursuit of Happiness.” 
+ * 


T= Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Chairman, is now out of existence. Its last publication 
was released on March 1. After a study of five years, the com- 
mittee brought in two reports. The majority report, made up of 
laymen with a sprinkling of doctors, recommended medical service 
by organized groups, with the cost defrayed through health insur- 
ance. The minority, made up largely of physicians, stressed the 
desirability of preserving individualism in the practice of medicine. 
It is now necessary for each community to take up the careful 
consideration of the findings of the committee if any further ad- 
vance is to be made. The records of findings have been intrusted 
to the U.S. Public Health Service. The American College of Phy- 
sicians in a report just made public by its committee on Public 
Relations states: “It is our belief that the factual data contained 
in the various reports are of such value that they deserve most 
careful study on the part of the medical profession. These facts 
reveal a situation which calls for consideration and action leading 
to modification of existing medical practice, and in any such 
modification the medical profession should take a leading part.” 
The final reports are (1) A 600-page summary of the factual data 
accumulated by the committee’s staff, and (2) a report on a nation- 
wide study of the incidence of illness and the costs of medical 
care among 9,000 white families containing 38,668 individuals. 
They are issued by the University of Chicago Press as publications 
26 and 27 in the Committee’s series of reports. 
* + & 


MBE: CHARLES A. Palmer states that he has used ordinary 
gasoline on absorbent cotton swabs as a cure for “athlete’s 
foot,” with most beneficial results. One application has often 
been sufficient, and relief in any case was immediate. It is neces- 
sary, however, to stress an important caution at this point. Do 
not use gasoline in an enclosed space where there is any fire, and 
especial care must be taken to avoid smoking or the use of open 
electric burners where this treatment is being used. 
* * * 


b jpry report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, in telling 
of the several services of the Office of Education during the year, 
lists one study on “the relation of physique and physical condition 
to intelligence and scholarship.” 
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[)®- STEINHAUS has informed us that the Young Men’s ch: 
tian Association College of Chicago, which since 1884 
been engaged in the professional preparation of physical qi te 
and other officers for the Y.M.C.A., has just announced 
changing of its name to George Williams College. This th 
is incidental to more fundamental expansion in the Cg 
purposes and educational program described as follows, tee 


A two-year junior college course will be followed by a twortp 


three-year professional curriculum. The purposes of the { 
are: om 


(a) Completion of general education with emphasis on 
ration of the individual to assume his position as a Compete 
member of society. 


(b) Pre-professional preparation in the sciences basic to physij 
education, general education, social work, and allied areas, 

Though quite naturally following upon its own junior 
the professional school of George Williams College will maintaiy 
its own entrance requirements and will seek students also 
the graduates of other colleges. It will prepare leadership jy 
physical education and informal education to operate 
all kinds of agencies serving society in the expanding field ¢ 
leisure-time activities. 

The college will offer the B.S. and M.A. degrees and will 
open to both men and women. 

: +s 


HE Detroit Public Schools News Letter has served the hea 
education teachers in intermediate and high schools for sevenj 
years. At first it was the organ of the high school men’s depar. 
ment and then gradually included the intermediate division, } 
is now the purpose of this cooperative reorganization to extend th 
scope and content of the news letter so that it may serve betty 
both the men and women in both intermediate and high schok 
The news letter will help in the understanding of the intern.) 
tionship of the elementary, intermediate, and high school pn) 
grams. An editorial board consisting of eight teachers is respm 
sible for collecting material and for sending it to the editori) 

charge of the various divisions. 
* * * 


pie. unemployed teachers will be given an opportunity uh 

work for their unemployment relief at their regular occup. 
tion, according to a recent announcement by Harry L. Hopkin 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. 


The full text of Mr. Hopkins’ communication to govemm) 
and state relief directors follows: 


“Your relief commission is authorized to use Federal re’ 
funds now available or to be made available by the Feder) 
Emergency Relief Administration to pay work-relief wages \ 
needy unemployed teachers or other persons competent to teil 
and assign them to classrooms up through the eighth grade, pw 
vided: first, that these teachers are assigned by the relief offs 
to appropriate educational authorities who will have entire sup) 
vision over their activities; second, provided that they are# 
signed only to those schools which prior to this date have be 
ordered closed or practically closed for the coming school year ty 
cause of lack of funds; third, this applies only to rural count 


“State relief administrations are also authorized and urged! 
pay from above funds relief-work wages to needy unemployt 
persons competent to teach adults unable to read and wi 
English. This applies to cities as well as rural counties. Unt 
no circumstances should relief funds be used to relieve coumlé 
of their proper responsibility for education, nor should these # 
tivities permit the substitution of relief teachers for regula! 
employed teachers.” 

ee @ 


A NEW publication by the Committee on Citizens’ Councis 
Constructive Economy is called “Citizens’ Councils in Acti 
and is designed for groups that have already organized a Cou! 
or wish to organize one. It gives them a complete working p# 

The purpose of the Citizens’ Council is to promote intet 
in local and state governments, to maintain essential comm 
services, including education and recreation, in the face of redut 
expenditures, and to utilize the present emergency to effect ¥ 
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Start the Athletic 
Season 


with a well-stocked first-aid cabinet. 


For combating inflammation and congestion 
and for relieving pain in the first-aid 
treatment of 


Muscle and other Bruises 
Strains Dislocations Sprains Pulled Tendons 
Fractures Charley Horse 


you will need to have always available a can of 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Inflammation’s Antidote 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


163 Varick St. - - New York 














School of Physical Education 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 


Russell Sage College 





A Four-Year Course for which the B.S. 
Degree in Physical Education is Granted 








A combined cultural and professional 
course for young women graduates of 
secondary schools whose credentials are 
acceptable to the College. Unusual ad- 
vantages of college life combined with 
thorough professional training. Three 
months of instruction in Camp are re- 
quired as part of the course. Graduates 
teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College 





Troy, New York 





























THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES 


EDITED BY 
R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D., M.P.E., LL.D. 


Formerly Major, Royal Army Medical Corps; Professor of Physical Education and 
Physical Therapy, University of Pennsylvania 





A Guide to the History of 
Physical Education 





By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, M.D., Late Professor 
of Hygiene and Physical Education in Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Revised by R. TAIT Mc- 
KENZIE, M.D. Second Edition. Octavo, 371 pages 
with 99 engravings. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


Elementary Anatomy and 
Physiology 
By MARY REES MULLINER, M.D., One-time Instruc- 


tor in the Summer School of Harvard University 





Gymnastics in Education 
By WILLIAM J. CROMIE, Sc.D., Assistant Director of 


Physical Education; Director of Summer School 
Courses, University of Pennsylvania. Octavo, 220 
pages with 240 engravings. Cloth, $3.75, net. 


Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology 


By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M.S., late Professor 
of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College. 
Octavo, 356 pages with 224 engravings (18 in col- 
ors). Fourth Edition. Cloth, $3.75, net. 


The Physiology of Exercise 
By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P.E., Director 


of Physical Education Course, International Young 





and Sargent School of Physical Education. _ Third Men’s Christian Association College, Springfield, 
Edition. Octavo, 448 pages with 313 engravings in Mass. Second Edition. Octavo, 270 pages, illus- 
black and colors. Cloth, $4.75, net. trated. Cloth, $3.00, net. 
LEA & FEBIGER ‘panne 
PHILADELPHIA 
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manent improvements in governmental organization. A number 
of pamphlets explaining its program have been distributed from 
its offices at 309 East 34th St., New York City. 








1933-1934 Officers and Convention Dates of the 
National and District Associations 


American Physical Education Association 
Officers: 
Miss Mary Channing Coleman, North Carolina College 
for Women, President. 
Strong Hinman, Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas, Vice- 
President. 
Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Secretary-Editor. 
Date of Convention: Either April 17-21 or April 24-28, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eastern District 
Officers: 
Jay B. Nash, New York University, President. 
Franklin J. Gray, Public Schools, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Vice-President. 
Miss Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
Date of Convention: April 4, 5, 6, 7, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 
Mid-West District 
Officers: 
Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
President. 
Guy S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Vice-President. 
B. E. Bayh, Public Schools, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Date of Convention: Same date and place as National 
Convention. 
Southern District 
Officers: 
C. M. Miles, State Department of Education, Tall.- 
hassee, Florida, President. 
Miss Jessie Garrison, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama, President-Elect. 
Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, 
Vice-President. 
Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Secretary. 
Miss Julia Post, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, Treasurer. 
Date of Convention: March 28, 29, 30, 31, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
Central District 
Officers: 
C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Presi- 
dent. 
Miss Clare Small, University of Colorado, Boulder, Vice- 


President. 

Walter Black, Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska, Sec- 
retary. 

Date of Convention: April 4, 5, 6, 7, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Northwest District 

Officers: 

H. H. House, Washington State College, Pullman, 
President. 

Miss Gladys Rudston, Spokane, Washington, First Vice- 
President. 


Miss Evelyn Hasenmayer, Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, Second Vice-President. 

Roland Belshaw, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Date of Convention: April 4, 5, 6, 7, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 
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D R. HOLGER F. KILANDER, associated with Upsala Co 

since 1923 as Professor of Biology and Head of the 
ment of Science, has been appointed Dean of Panzer Co 
the Board of Trustees. Dr. Kilander will assume his 
September, and will fill the vacancy caused by the suc 
Miss Margaret C. Brown to the presidency, after the de. 
late president, Henry Panzer, in October 1932. 

Dr. Kilander graduated from Gustavus Adolphus College in 
1922 and later obtained his Master of Arts Degree from Columbia 
University in 1925 and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Columbia in 1930. 

Dr. Kilander’s teaching experience has been wide and Varied 
He has taught at the Montevideo High School, Minnesota, at the 
State Teachers College at Fredonia, New York, and was head of 
the Department of Sciences at Upsala College before his association 
with Panzer College. He has also taught for four summers in boyy 
camps and has become very much interested in hobbies and re. 
reation for leisure-time pursuits. He has contributed widely to 
leading educational magazines, particularly on the subjects of 
health and science education. 


The election of Dr. Kilander to the deanship of a teacher. 
training college in health and physical education comes at a time 
when the field is in a transitional stage, and at a time when aij 
education is challenged. Dr. Kilander’s broad knowledge of Euro. 
pean and American school systems, and the correlation of his 
work in science education with health and physical education 
render his program significant. He believes firmly that the phys. 
ical education of the future must train for two objectives, health 
and recreation. Dr. Kilander also feels that it is impossible to 
divorce mental health from physical health and that both must 
be served. 


Depart. 
llege by 
duties jin 
Cession of 
ath of the 


He will therefore incorporate a program of extra-curricular 
and club activities that stresses the recreational aim in the pro- 
gram of Panzer College. This will supplement the curriculum in 


physical and health education of Panzer College, and help the | 


student teacher to receive actual experience in the leadership of 
recreational activities. 

In line with his new plans, Dr. Kilander will enlarge the 
health department of Panzer College next year. There will bea 
strong correlation of teacher training with health education. Dr. 
Kilander plans to undertake research studies in health, and its 
relation to activities. He is among the leaders in physical educa- 
tion who see that no one phase of education is sufficient in itself, 


and that all objectives and material are tools for a larger end | 


which is the education of the whole child. 


As Dr. Kilander sees it, the aims of a teacher-training institu- 
tion in health and physical education are two-fold, first, to train 
teachers and leaders for the work, for it is impossible to cary 
out these programs without trained people, and second, to edu- 
cate the public to the importance of a sound program in health 
and physical education. 

ok * * 

HE second meeting of the newly organized district division of 

the Illinois State Physical Education Association was called at 


Pontiac late last spring. The program was arranged for the put-. 


pose of showing teachers the varied program of a high school 
that met the suggested four-year high school program of the 
state department. 

A letter from Mr. Clifford E. Horton, Director of Health and 
Sports Education at the Illinois State Normal University, to Mr. 
Louis Kulcinski, State Director of Physica] Education, gives a 
interesting description of this meeting. 

“We first observed some class work conducted by Mr. Haskins 
and then split up singly and went around among the boys % 
they were working and talked to them about what they wet 


accomplishing and why they were doing the type of work they 7 


were engaged in. We found some rather interesting facts. 


“Mr. Haskins has developed a fine program in which he ruts | 
a sort of core that all of the boys are required to take. Latet | 
on he allows them to specialize in different types of activity; f 


and we found some boys clogging, others swinging Indian clubs 
others fencing, others tumbling, and still others doing apparatts 
work. The thing that impressed me most was the fact that the 
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ARNOLD COLLEGE 
for Hygiene and Physical Education 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE LEADING TO AN APPROVED B.S. DEGREE 

A complete Teacher-Training program with student teaching in classrooms, playgrounds, and at 
recreation centers. 

Two years work in theory and practice in Physiotherapy. 

Summer camping period on Long Island Sound. 

Dormitories on Campus Six-Week Summer School 


48th Year 48th Year 








Co-Educational Appointment Bureau 


For catalogue and literature, address 


1466 Chapel Street New Haven, Conn. 























BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
In Affiliation With Simmons College 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in preparing 
young women fer the profession of Physical Education, 
offers a four-year course in affiliation with Simmons College, 
leading to a B.S. Degree; a three-year course, preparing stu- 
dents to teach all branches of Physical Education; and a 
three-year course in Physical Therapeutics. 


College graduates may complete the three-year course in 
two years if they have the necessary prerequisites for the 
work. Excellent opportunities are offered for sports and 
individual games. Health education, recreation programs, 
and posture work are stressed. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


























International Young Men’s Christian Association College 
(Springfield College) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. H. McCurpy, M.D., Director Physical Course 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, Physical Educa- 
tion Library Unexcelled. 


Georce B. AFFLECK, Associate Director Physical Course 


COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year courses for college graduates. Degrees, B.S., 
B.P.E., M.P.E., and M.Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. Trains for Christian leadership 
in physical education. 


For Information Address. . JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 

















PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 


The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


HE Savage School for Physical Education is 








the oldest Teacher Training School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State 
Department of Education and offers a three-year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


Health and Physical Education in Colleges, Schools, 
Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located in New 
York City, the Savage School is able to obtain for 
its faculty, men and women who are specialists and 
authorities in their respective subjects. 


For Catalogue address Registrar, 308 W. 59th St., New York City 
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boys were getting real enjoyment out of their class and learning 
something useful. 

“After the class was over, we sat down with Mr. McGinnis, 
the principal, and talked to him about physical education and 
its meaning as. he saw it. We found him to be very practical 
minded and probably one of the chief reasons why Pontiac has 
such an admirable program. We talked over several problems 
relative to the instigation of similar work at the schools repre- 
sented. We have decided to hold another meeting in the fall at 
another school and perhaps bring boys with us and permit them 
to engage in activities similar to those that we witnessed at 
Pontiac. In this way, we hope to spread the interest in a 
variety of activities. 

“Normal University volunteered to send out men from the 
physical education department to assist in establishing this type 
of program wherever it was called for. Some of the men voiced 
the opinion that they themselves need training, and I think even- 
tually we will arrive at a plan whereby those who desire to 
come may attend a sort of clinic here at Normal University one 
night each week to participate in forms of activities that will 
be useful for them to teach in their programs.” 





Future Trends in College Football 


(Continued from Page 39) 
to cut the cloth to satisfy the income and discharge our 
obligations. We will have to work our way out. 

Some used to criticize football because of the size of the 
crowd—the great spectacle. There was never any harm in 
having great crowds although these men said it made 
braggarts out of the players. This was not true because 
those who know realize that in old-fashioned modesty the 
average of the athletes compares favorably with that of 
any group. Some people not familiar with the ideals and 
purpose of intercollegiate football considered it a racket. 
but this criticism melted away in face of the fact that 
every dollar of the receipts in almost universal prac- 
tice, and in theory at least, was used to provide methods 
and means for the physical education of students as a 
whole. 

I think football is just as certain to come back as 
United States Steel, particularly if it is kept primarily as 
an educational project and for educational purposes. If 
you will ask almost any man who has been a member of a 
college football team, whether out of college five years or 
fifty, he will tell you that his most useful training and 
experience at college was obtained upon the football field; 
that he there learned much of the meaning and purpose 
of life. A sport which means this to man will endure. 
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Teacher-Training Program 
(Continued from Page 36) 


are surely approached when individuals or groups work 
out with a minimum of teacher help combinations af 
movements which are original with them and which ¢, 
press, not only to themselves but to others, an idea » 
a mood. 


Does it not seem evident, then, that creativeness jn the 
teaching of the dance is a matter of method more than 
of content, and that there is a wide range of Possibilities 
from the simplest bit of originality to the highest expres. 
sions of artistic feeling? 


One of the stumbling blocks in the way of the ing. 
perienced teacher is failure to understand creativenegs jy 
this relative sense. Many will not attempt to teach cre, 
tive dancing at all because they believe that it calls fy 
some mysterious and rare gift on the part of childrey, 
They will be convinced that this is true if they attempt 
to teach by merely playing music and suggesting tha 
children ‘“‘go ahead and create.” Few will be able to & 
it because of a lack of tools with which to create—a lac 
of an adequate movement vocabulary for the expression 
of ideas. Dr. Bagley must have been observing mis 
guided attempts of this sort when he made this scornfyl 
thrust at creative education. He says, “By the simpk/ 
legerdemain of taking off the lid it seems that one will k | 
able to conjure creative products out of a vacuum. This) 
may be true, but if it is, the millenium should have sy. | 
chronized with the Stone Age.’”” 


In true creative education there is no magic. Th 
ability to create is the result of experiences furnishing 
ideas for expression, and a gradual building up of th 
tools with which to express them. For the dance, ideas 
may come from music, poetry, literature, or the everyday 
experiences of the child. The tools consist of a vocabv- 
lary of movement and rhythm. The ABC’s of this 
vocabulary are the simple fundamental rhythms of walk-? 
ing, skipping, hopping, jumping, swinging, bending, twist 
ing, crawling, etc. From these may be built more com) 
plex combinations making possible the expression df 
more interesting ideas. Other tools are useful, partic-) 


J 
*William C. Bagley, Education, Crime, and Social Progress, page 4 : 








Courses of Study— 


DORMITORIES 











The Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


Forty-Fifth Year 


4-year course in Physical Education leading to a B.S. degree. 

3-year normal course in all phases of Physical Education and camping. 
3-year physiotherapy course accredited by the American Physiotherapy Association. 
l-year certificate course for training in corrective gymnastics and massage. 


SCHOOL CAMP 
For catalog and complete information apply to— 
Registrar, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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larly the tools of music and accompaniment. The use 
of accompaniment is so thoroughly discussed by Miss 
Martha Hill in the Report of the Committee on Dancing 
that I shall make no attempt to deal with this particular 


subject here. ; : . 
It is the problem of the teacher to provide for stimu- 


lating experiences and for the development of tools as 
they are needed. This development is greatly aided by 
a method which closely correlates the different types of 
dance. 

These, then, are a few of the problems of teacher train- 
ing in the field of the dance; the problems in wise selec- 
tion of content; the administrative problems in breaking 
down artificial barriers between phases of the program; 
and the problems in the use of a creative method. All of 
these arise from a fundamental need for a more unified 
and creative concept of the dance as a universal human 
experience. 





Chinese Dances for Children 


(Continued from Page 27) 


(Count 3-4) Right-about face quickly, repeat with back to 
audience. 

Meas. 4.—Face front. Wave fan across face with exaggerated 
sweep, three times. Hold on count four. 


Meas, 5—Front row runs back, rear row runs forward, shak- 
ing fan with rapid wrist motion. 


Meas. 6.—Run to place. 
Meas. 7.—(Count 1-2) Repeat action of Meas. 1. 
(Count 3-4) Repeat action of Meas. 2. 


Meas, 8—Turn in place with tiny running steps. Face for- 


ward on count four, fanning. 


Meas, 9.—Pose: Left leg extended, toe touching floor in back. 
Right knee bent. Fan held open flat against chest. Left hand 
held shoulder high. 


Chinese Lantern Dance 


This dance is performed during the New Year festivi- 
ties particularly, as this is the time of year that one is 
supposed to call upon friends and enemies alike, renew 
old friendships, and forgive old hates. The dancers enter 
with a slow walking step (one step to the measure), 
swinging the lanterns from one side to the other as they 
walk. The lanterns are leld on bamboo poles about a 
yard long, and the body sways to the same side to which 
the lantern is swung. The dancers sing as they walk. 

Meas. 1-2.—Dancers in semicircle face audience. Lanterns held 
low, almost at feet. 

Meas, 3-6.—Lanterns gradually raised up high. 

Meas. 7-8.—Three steps diagonally right. 

Meas, 9~-10.—Three steps left to place. 


Meas, 11-14——Hand fans flame upward (shake head, also, 
second time through). 


Pi 15-18.—Lanterns extended in front, swing from left .to 
right. 

Meas, 19-22.—Dancers in semicircle close in toward center, 
bringing all the lanterns together to form one big light. 

Meas, 1-19.—Repeat dance, moving back to place Meas. 1-2. 


Meas. 19-22.—Swing the lanterns up and down while taking 
four slow steps backward, bowing low on the last one. 
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CAPEZIO 


SAVE MONEY..BUY NOW 
PRICES MUST GO HIGHER! 


The superlative quality of Capezio Dance Footwear 
will never change, but we cannot govern the in- 
creased cost of materials. Accordingly prices must 
go higher. 

Capezio slippers are created expressly for The 
Dance! Dance technique cannot be properly exe- 
cuted unless the dancer is equipped with appropri- 
ate footwear. Capezio offers slippers which give 
the ultimate in comfort, wear and values in his- 
famous lasts and patented features. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 





Capezio also makes a complete line of 
attractively styled Dance Togs. Send for 
illustrated folder. 





BALLET PUMP 


Soft, flexible pump for gym, 
glove leather top, elkskin 
sole, available at moderate 
price—Black, $1.50, White, 
$1.65. Men’s sizes 25c 
additional. 











BUCKLE AESTHETE 
SANDAL 


Ideal for eurythmics, aes- 
thetic or gym work; flex- 
ible, assures freedom of foot. 
Fawn suede with heavy elk 
sole, $1.40. RHYTHMIK 
SANDAL, elastic _— strap 
model, Tan or Grey suede, 
$1.20. 








TAP SLIPPER 


Especially constructed for 
Tap dancing. Black Kid 
strap model, $2.85. Patent 
tie model, $3.25. Taps Free. 
Tyette (as shown) $3.95. 














Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 






Main Office & Factory 
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Contribution to Recreation 
(Continued from Page 17) 


embraced. To fill these periods with a rich program of 
activity recreations presents a real opportunity in which 
the school physical education should certainly have a 
part. Three things in particular, it seems to me, the 
school physical education department must stress if it 
would do for the three score years what it has done so 
splendidly for the ten. / It must stress leadership. It 
must stress individual and informal group recreational 
activities. And it must cooperate whenever possible in 
. placing at the disposal of its graduates, the school facili- 
ties for continued athletic recreations and for learning 
new and non-athletic activities. 

Paid recreational leadership cannot be counted on to 
guide all phases of community recreation. For the phy- 
sical recreations of the nation, community recreation 
needs much the same volume of volunteer leadership 
which is so marvelously recruited by the scouting organ- 
izations. To assist in providing this future volunteer 
leadership, the physical education department has a 
splendid opportunity since its program lends itself so 
beautifully to the development of pupil leaders. The 
growing emphasis upon intramural athletics and the in- 
clusion of many of the so-called minor sports in this 
program is making it possible to develop more captains 
and more managers. The new physical education makes 
room for numerous squad leaders and many class lead- 
ers. No other organization in the community and no part 
of the school system is such a splendid training ground 
for future recreational leadership as the school physical 
education department. 

Just as important as it is to have an abundance of 
volunteer leadership trained for recreation purposes is 
the necessity of promoting in youth a rich experience 
in a variety of individual or non-team activities. The 
school physical education program must also come to 
bat in this respect. Many of the skills: involved in these 
individual activities can be taught during the physical 
education period. Golf skills, tennis, bowling, and arch- 
ery skills make splendid exercises for the secondary 
schools, while hop-scotch, O’Leary, and rope skipping 
are good physical education activities that can be in- 
corporated in the elementary program. A study by the 
physical director of the recreational habits of his former 
understudies will present ideas of the activities that they 
are using. These activities can be incorporated in the 
school program. 

The most suitable times for promoting most of these 
individual activities come in the recess and after-school 
periods. The painting of white lines for such simple 
games as hop-scotch, volley-tennis, or shuffle-board; the 
erection of such simple equipment as tether poles, ping- 
pong tables, or volleyball standards; and the organiza- 
tion of leagues and tournaments with student leadership 
in such activities as rope-skipping, horseshoe pitching, 
and badminton are but a few suggestions of the means 
whereby the school physical educator can promote good 
physical activity as well as teach a program that keys in 
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with the community recreation in a very definite Senge 

Finally, the school physical education department wit 
its splendid facilities and personnel can make a definit, 
contribution to community recreation by a display 9 
continued friendship and helpfulness toward the grag. 
uates who still live in the community. The community 
center use of schools to promote athletic Opportunitig 
for the ’teen age and such activities as golf lessons, ping 
pong, shuffle-board, and volleyball for the older groups 
can be encouraged by the physical director. Even afte 
graduation, the urge to play and exercise continues. 

In conclusion, let me summarize with one Sentenc F 
and state that school physical education will contriby, 
to community recreation most effectively when its pro 
gram, personnel, and facilities serve community grou 
during their full three score and ten years in places fy 
and near and with a program of infinite variety. 


A Health Exhibit Project 


(Continued from Page 16) 

25. Olympic exhibit. 

Loaned through courtesy of Mr. Daniel Ferris, Secretar. 
Treasurer, Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, th 
New York Times, and Acme Newspictures Incorporated of thi. 
city. 

26. Individual health training exhibit. 

At the beginning of each hygiene period the instructs 
with a printed program in hand, took his class to th} 
exhibition room and led the pupils through the exhibit 
explaining, wherever necessary, the message intende 
and giving the necessary demonstrations. This laste 
twenty minutes. For the remainder of the forty-minut 
period, the pupils moved about at will as their interes 
and curiosity prompted, while the teacher answer 
questions asked by individuals. 

During the week of the exhibit, the English depart) 
ment cooperated in the project by making the varios 
exhibits the subjects for themes and assignments. 

Two weeks after the exhibits, a true-false test wy 
given to 1,427 boys in all grades, to determine if th) 
information contained in the various exhibits was t 
tained by the pupils, and to discover what carry-ovtl 
if any, had occurred. As the total register of boys duy 
ing this term was 2,049, the results of this test shotlf 
be reliable as to the effect of fhis exhibit. A copy of tif 
test is given at the end of the article. Each of the!) 
questions relates to a definite part of the exhibit and! 
designed to minimize guessing and to require spedi 
knowledge for a correct answer. The resulting scotty 
term by term, and a summary of the scores for the sch] 
as a whole are shown in Table A. 

The scores of the test after statistical treatment int 
cate that there was a definite carry over and that ty 
exhibit served the purposes for which it was created 

‘The planning of the exhibit and the collection ® 
compilation of material was largely done by Mr. Adtey 
B. Paret and Mr. Alexander G. Rudel of the Heil 
Education Department for Boys in conjunction W 
Mr. Herbert M. Ross, the Chairman of the Departméy 
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chemical, and biological branches of the school’s science 
department and by the school’s workshops and custodial 


TABLE A 
Summary of Scores 








—Yearof Term of Number Median. Arith.Mn._ S. D. 
School School of Boys 








la 1 31 71.50 71.60 10.52 
1b 2 31 67.55 60.52 14.48 
2a 3 243 75.93 76.04 10.44 
2b 4 410 78.57 77.58 10.44 
3a 5 243 78.45 77.44 11.16 
3b 6 201 81.04 78.90 11.88 
4a 7 109 83.15 80.64 12.16 
4b 8 169 86.15 82.68 10.44 
Al All 1437. 79.179 77.82 11.32 





force. The scoring of the tests and their statistical 
treatment were completed by the author. 


Health Exhibit True-False Test 


To the student: If any of the following questions are true, 
cross out the letter “T” with a line; if false, cross out the letter 
“F” Every question must be answered. 

TF 1. Poison ivy can be recognized by its five leaves and 
black berries. 


TF 2. The best way to make a bed for camping out with 
two blankets is to lay a folded blanket on the ground, and wrap 
yourself in the other one after reclining on the first blanket. 


T F 3. The pulmotor is a useful machine to revive people 
who are unconscious from submersion in the water or overcome 
by illuminating gas. 

TF 4. A fast ball game played in Canada is called jai-alai. 

TF 5. Milk is an almost perfect food. 

T F 6. Temporary teeth should not be filled as they fall 
out anyway. 

TF 7. Exercise cannot help weak feet or fallen arches. 

T F 8. Arches and supports cure flat feet. 


TF 9. The irregular bite of some children, called malocclu- 
sion, cannot be remedied. 


T F 10. Food and nutrition are closely related and concerned 
with the teeth. ; 


T F 11. Most mushrooms and toadstools are edible and can 
be eaten. 


T F 12. The proper manner of distinguishing the harmless 
from the poisonous snakes is by the hiss and color. 


T F 13. The appetite can always be trusted as a guide to 
food that is well balanced in all food elements. 


T F 14. Hornet nests are brown and are found in low bushes. 

T F 15. The best immediate treatment after contact with 
poison ivy is to wash the exposed parts with common laundry 
soap and gasoline. 

T F 16. A good lotion for poison ivy is lime water. 

T F 17. Form has little effect on a champion’s performance 
in track and field athletics. 

T F 18. The annual health examination is of great value in 
the prevention of illness and disease. 

T F 19. Lacrosse, water polo, fencing, and squash tennis are 
mild inactive games for a young man. 

T.F 20. Tuberculosis is the great foe of youth and is con- 
tagious. 

T F 21. Night air is injurious to the sleeper. 

T F 22. Pressure between the wound and the heart, or above 
and below the wound, is a good rule to follow in the arresting 
of the flow of blood. 

T F 23. It is useless to continue artificial respiration after 
one hour. (Continued on next page.) 
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T F 24. Always put out fires and clean up around camp sites 
in order to avoid forest fires. 

T F 25. Regular use of the tooth brush does not aid in the 
preservation of the teeth. 

T F 26. The best way to get all vitamins into the body is 
by taking cod liver oil. 

T F 27. A quart of milk daily is needed by a growing child. 

T F 28. Oil placed on the skin before exposure does not re- 
duce sunburn. 

T F 29. In a model shoe, a straight line may be drawn from 
the inner side of the heel to the toe. , 

T F 30. The best way to walk along a country road is against 
the traffic. 
In marking, deduct 3.3 per cent for 
each question answered 
incorrectly. 


Per cent scored...... 





Constructing a Health Curriculum 


(Continued from Page 34) 


8. Rest period for primary children. 

9. Lunch period. 

10. Dismissal and after-school activities until pupils arrive home. 

11. Activities outside the school hours for which the school 
assumes some responsibility. 


Under each of these natural situations there are posi- 
tive statements which the teacher checks. You may be 
interested in number six, the supervised play periods. 


VI. SITUATION: SUPERVISED PLAY PERIODS. 


Healthful practices—mental, emotional, social, and physical. 

1. A minimum period of fifteen minutes both morning and after- 
noon is devoted to outdoor play and big-muscle activity. 

2. When other groups of children are on the playground, I 
have a definitely assigned space for my group activities. 

3. I allow my group to go out of, and return to, the building 
for play. activities in a natural and leisurely way—not marching 
in line. : 

4. As far as possible my attitude on the playground reflegts 
vitality, joy, and a desire for play and the great out of doors. 

5. I have as definite a plan for all activities during the play 
period as I have for all classroom activities, as: 

a. I have in mind suitable activities for the needs of the 
group in relation to the weather conditions, the previous class- 
room activities, the age level, and the physiological abilities. 

b. I know all of the rules of the games to be played. 

c. I give directions quickly and accurately. 

d..I insist on fair play and good sportsmanship by enforcing 
the rules of the game. 

e. I see that every child is actively engaged in the activity. 

f. I start new or different activities before the children tire 
of the game they are playing. 

g. I give the group an opportunity to decide upon some 
of the activities during the period, and to have a part in 
directing the activities. 

6. I make an effort to give less strenuous activities to those 
children who appear emotionally unstable, extremely underweight, 
anemic, and with pronounced devitalizing physical defects by: 

a. Not allowing these children to take active parts in any 
exciting competitive events. 

b. Assigning to these children the less active parts of group 
games. 

7. I encourage the children to wear comfortable shoes and 
clothing hanging loosely from the shoulders to promote freedom 
of movement. 
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8. I wear comfortable low heel shoes and loose cloth; 
enable me to more actively participate in and enjoy the activiti 
with my group. 

9. I give the more strenuous and active games at the her } 
ning of the play period and more quiet and less active ums in 
at the end of the period. ) 

10. My group of children is provided with an ample su y 
of bats, balls, and bean bags for various games and relays, ct 

11. I make an effort to prevent over fatigue on the playgroun4 a 
by: ‘ 

a. Frequent change of activities. . 

b. Not too strenuous and exciting activities. 

c. Not too frequent exciting competitive contests or relays P 

d. Selection of activities to meet the psychological, physio. a 
logical, and and social needs of the group. , ti 

e. Big-muscle activities—natural activities. te 


f. Opportunities for quiet games. q 

g. Games for muscular relaxation. 

h. Good ventilation in the classroom when bad weath h 
prevents outdoor play. c 
12. I help the children to promote good postural developmen | h 

through playground activities by: . r 

1. Giving games with elements of reaching upward ay 0 
climbing and stretching movements. t 

2. Using such methods of mental and emotional stimyh. 
tion as listed under situation V. 


13. On rainy days and inclement weather appropriate physicqj t 
activities are conducted in the classroom or in a room esp. é 
cially provided for this purpose. { 


14. I make every effort to encourage and promote good J 
sportsmanship and fair play throughout all playground activitis ( 
by: 

a. Practicing good sportsmanship myself in giving direction, 
making decisions, being firm and positive, but patient and kind 
b. Having a few definite standards of action for all child) 
and seeing that at all times standards are acted upon, such as: 
1. Being quiet and attentive while directions for the gam 
are being given. 
2. Giving prompt attention to whistle or other signals, 
3. Keeping the rules of the game. 
4. Respecting and abiding by the decisions of the umpir. | 
c. Commenting favorably upon outstanding evidence of gooi | 
sportsmanship. 
d. Giving activities in which each child can develop certain | 
skills within his ability. : 
e. Giving children opportunities for the development of initia. 7 
tive and leadership. 





& 


15. Children are given from three to five minutes at the ent | 
of each supervised play period to attend the toilet and getal 
drink of water before returning to the classroom. (No game a) 
play activities allowed during this period.) 

The purpose in the minds of those who made thi} 
analysis was, of course, to change practices, and als 
to lead teachers to an understanding of some of th) 
basic principles of health education, for example, tha} 
health is a way of living and not a school subject. Wey 
are asking that the teacher look at the child as a whol 
rather than to emphasize special skills or subject matte © 






HAVE now given you six principles of health edu: 
cation. Our whole curriculum program has been @ 
effort to get principles such as these applied wherevtt 
they may touch the child. Each teacher has had somt 
part in the building of this program. We believe tht) 
this participation should result in the improvement ] 
classroom procedure. t 
You may call this whatever you will—we have callet © 
it curriculum construction. : 
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Physiotherapy Association 


(Continued from Page 9) 


in schools of physical education in affiliation with hos- 


pitals for practice work, and one in a university with a 


year out of residence in a hospital. There are short | 


courses which are not sufficient for membership in the 
association, but which enable a qualified physical ther- 
apist to study further. 

Some schools and courses have been discontinued tem- 
porarily, because, just at present, the supply is as great 
as the demand, in this as in most professions. Unfor- 
tunately many hospitals and school systems have had 
to close their departments of physical therapy, and many 
doctors have been forced to reduce their number of 
helpers. The schools which have discontinued their 
courses state that they do not wish to increase the num- 
ber of unemployed. Since, on the other hand, people 
may wish to gain added experience when they are out 
of employment, a few new courses have been organized 
this year. They are making a brave start. 

The statement above, that some doctors do not feel 
that they need well-trained “physiotherapists” as their 
assistants, should not mislead the reader into thinking 
that such is the trend. The American Physiotherapy 
Association has had as its advisors and counsellors some 
of the outstanding men in the country. Its present ad- 
visory committee is made up of Dr. John S. Coulter, 
Dr, Ludvig Hektoen, and Dr. Dallas Phemister of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Frederick Gaenslen of Milwaukee, and Dr. 
Wallace H. Cole of St. Paul. 

The Council of Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association, having as its primary object the 
protecting of “the medical profession and the public 
against fraud, undesirable secrecy, and objectionable 
advertising in connection with apparatus and methods 
of physical therapy,” has been most cordial to the Amer- 
ican Physiotherapy Association. Never has the asso- 
ciation turned to that body for advice without receiving 
encouragement and help. The American Physiotherapy 
Association is anxious to keep that cordial relationship. 
It is also anxious to keep the good will of the doctors 
who have specialized in physical therapy. The best 
friends of the individual members of the American Phys- 


iotherapy Association are the doctors for whom they 
work, 


|= American Physiotherapy Association has an organ 

of which it can be proud—The Physiotherapy Review 
—published bi-monthly. Since June, 1927, the Editor- 
in-Chief has been Miss Dorothea M. Beck, of Montclair, 
New Jersey. The Business Manager is Miss Gertrude 
Beard of Chicago. To these women is due the credit 
for the recent growth of the magazine. 

Most of the papers and articles are the contributions 
of members of the medical profession and their asso- 
ciates, which papers may have been presented previously 
before state or local groups of the association, or at the 
national conventions. Not the least interesting feature 
of the Review is the set of abstracts of articles and book 


| 
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reviews contributed in each issue by Dr. John S. Coulter 
of Chicago. 

Usually, the annual conventions of the American 
Physiotherapy Association have been held at the same 
time and place as the spring convention of the American 
Medical Association. This year the national convention 
was held during June in Chicago. Two sectional 
meetings were called on the East and the West Coast 
during the spring. Any member of the medical pro- 
fession or any friend of the association is invited to 
attend these meetings. ‘The aims of these meetings are 
the same as the aims of the association: (1) to serve as 
a medium for the in-service education of its members, 
and (2) to help to raise the standards of physical therapy 
in this country. The association wants the help and 
criticism of non-members. 

Since the constitution of the American Physiotherapy 
Association is in a period of revision, it is not advisable 
to quote it in full at this time. The parts which follow 
are taken from the one amended to June, 1930. 


Excerpts from Constitution and By-Laws 
Constitution 


Definition: The term PuHysicaL THERAPY, as employed in this 
Constitution and By-Laws, is defined as: the treatment of disease 
by various non-medicinal means, comprising the use of physical, 
chemical, and other properties of heat, light, water, electricity 
(except Roentgen rays and radium), massage, and exercise. 

Article II. 

Purpose: The purpose of this association shall be: 

a. To form a nation-wide organ which will establish and 
maintain a professional and scientific standard for those engaged 
in physical therapy. 

b. To promote the science of physical therapy by cooperating 
in the establishment of standardized schools of physical therapy 
and encouraging scientific research in the profession. 

c. To cooperate with, or under the direction of, the medical 
profession and to provide a central registry which will make 
available to the medical profession efficiently trained assistants 
in physical therapy. , 

d. To provide a bureau of information which will be avail- 
able to members of the medical profession and the general public 
as well as to the members of the association. 

e. To bind the local chapters together. 

Article III. 

Qualifications for Membership: Membership in the American 
Physiotherapy Association shall be confined to those engaged in 
the practice of physical therapy as defined in the heading of this 
constitution, or members of the medical profession, or scientists 
and educators. 

Article V. 


Officers: The officers of this association shall be: a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
By-Laws 
Article I. 


Officers and Executive Committee: 

Sec. 1—The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers 
of the association and two members at large. 

Sec. 2—There shall be an Advisory Committee to consist of 
not to exceed five physicians who shall be selected from among 
the associate membership by the Executive Committee The 
Advisory Committee shall serve as consultants in matters of 
practice and policies of the association. 

Article IT. 

Membership: 

Sec. 1—Membership in the American Physiotherapy Association 
shall be divided into two groups: (a) chapters and (b) members 
at large. 
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a. Any group of five or more members of the Association 
form a local chapter by making formal application to the 
tive committee and receiving its formal approval. The constit 
tion and by-laws of all chapters shall conform to those of te 
American Physiotherapy Association, and application for cha 
membership shall be accompanied by a copy of Constitution ayy : 
by-laws. All members of a chapter shall be individual Member lio 
of the association, and the requirements for admission to chapter 
shall be those conforming to the American Physiotherapy Asp. 
ciation. ass 





Execy. 


b. Membership at large comprises such active, charter, » the 
junior members as are located so as not to be able to atten aa 
meetings or take active part in the activities of a chapter, 


Sec. 2—Memberships in the American Physiotherapy Associa. | 
tion, in chapters or at large, are of five classes: active, charte ful 
junior, associate, and honorary. ; 

a. Active members have been described above. me 


b. Charter members are active members who have served gy. mi 
isfactorily as physical therapy Aides with the United States Amy | 
or in the armies of the Allies and whose training and experiene 
totals one year and who have applied for membership in the § P° 
association within one year of the ratification of its constitutig, 

c. Junior members shall be persons fulfilling the requiremeys | 
as active members, except one year’s practice shall not be neg. 


sary. Junior membership may be held for two years when appj. f wi 
cation shall be made for full active membership. , 
d. Associate members shall be graduates of medical schogk ste 
conforming to the standards of the American Medical Assom.) ~. 
tion. ” 
e. Honorary members shall be those who have rendered a. rej 
ceptional service to the association, or made some notalk 
contribution to the science of physical therapy. Stic 


Sec. 3—a. Application for active and junior membership a | 
large shall be made to the secretary of the association andj} th 
references shall be sent to and kept by said secretary. of 

b. The Executive Committee shall have power to judge: 
candidate’s training and experience which may be deemed equi.) 2° 
alent to requirements in Article II, Section 2. 


c. Associate members shall be graduates of medical schook - 
conforming to the standards of the American Medical Assoca ™ 
tion, or any educator or scientist who is actively interested i) 
and has contributed to the knowledge and practices of physial 1 ok 
therapy. Eth 

Article IV 
Meetings: io 





ORE ST 


Sec. 1—There shall be an annual convention of the Association 
the time and place to be decided upon by the Executive Com) 
mittee. Notice of such meeting shall be sent to all membey 
thirty days before the date of the convention. 





Sec. 2—Special meetings of the association may be called , 
the Executive Committee, and shall be called upon the write 
request of half of the chapters of the association. Notice of suf ” 
meeting shall be sent to all members of the association at les E at 
thirty days before the date fixed for the meeting. ol 

Sec. 3—There shall be four regular meetings of the Executit 
Committee each year, the time and place to be fixed by the comp 
mittee. Notice of such meetings shall be sent each member of th¥ 
committee at least ten days before the date fixed for the mectily F 

Between the regular meetings of the Executive Committe, " 
emergency business arising may be transacted by not less tht ao 


three members of the Executive Committee, but such action m8™ 
be reported to and ratified at the next regular meeting of thie 
Executive Committee. ay 


Article VII 

Committees: : 
Sec. 1—There shall be the following standing committe®™ 
Publicity, Bureau of Appointments, Legislative, and Educate) 
These committees shall be composed of a chairman with a repty 
sentative from each chapter. The chairman shall be appointt! 4 
by the Executive Committee to serve while satisfactory. Tee IL 
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chapter representatives shall be appointed by their respective 
chapters, to serve not less than two years. 

Sec. 2-—The duties of these committees shall be: 

) 4 peo a and prepare for each issue of the Review, a bib- 
liography of correct literature on physiotherapy. 

2) To keep a list of hospitals using physiotherapy. 
3) To prepare for publication a calendar of meetings of other 
associations of interest to the members of the American Physio- 
therapy Association, and to send to them notices of the annual 
convention of the association. io 

4) To stimulate the circulation of the publications of the 
association in libraries, hospitals, and medical centers. . 

5) To be responsible for any other matters of publicity which 
further the interests of this association. 

6) To exchange reports between chairman and committee- 
men at least quarterly, to make a report to the Executive Com- 
mittee when required, and a full report to the annual convention. 


b. Bureau of Appointments: 

1) To keep a list of the members of the association, their 
positions, and the type of work for which each is qualified. 

2) To place members in ethical positions. 

3) To exchange reports between chairman and committeemen 
at least quarterly, to make a report to the Executive Committee 
when required, and a full report to the annual convention. 


c. Legislative: 

1) To keep records and printed copies of the bills of each 
state, and the United States, which regulate the practice of phy- 
sical therapy. 

2) To gather information about the practical working of the 
regulations in the several states. 

3) To inquire and record what each chapter of the associa- 
tion has done or is doing with regard to state regulation. 

4) To suggest or formulate the necessary essential factors in 
the regulation of the practice, which shall tend to unification 
of the regulations throughout the country. 

5) To investigate and advise in any matters requiring legal 
action concerning the American Physiotherapy Association. 

6) To exchange reports between chairman and committee- 


men at least quarterly, to make a report to the Executive Com- 


mittee when requested, and a full report to the annual convention. 
d. Education: 
1) To formulate and establish standards for the teaching of 
physiotherapy in schools, and special courses designed for other 


_ than the medical profession. 


2. To keep on file current detailed information regarding var- 


» ious schools and courses in physiotherapy. 


3) To investigate courses of schools applying for standardiza- 


’ tion. 


4) To recommend to the Executive Committee for approval 


, such schools and special courses as conform to the standards as 
Suggested by this committee. 


5) To request that the schools which comply with these stand- 


_ ards submit a yearly application for approval. 


6) To exchange reports between chairman and committeemen 


| at least quarterly, to make the report to the Executive Committee 
| when requested, and a full report to the annual convention. 


Article VIII 
‘Ethics: 
Sec. 1—The standards of ethics for this association shall be as 
far as possible those of the American Medical Association. All 


| members shall practice only under the prescription and direction 
' of a licensed physician. 
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Health in the Schools 


(Continued from Page 19) 


tance. The supervisors in the State Department of 
Education are seeing to it that fire-protection facilities 
are provided and that first-aid kits and equipment are 
on hand. In my judgment, it is important that all teach- 
ers should have first-aid training for I am told more 
children are killed each year by preventable accidents 
than were men killed in any one year of the World War. 

Another service which the schools can perform for the 
child is to protect him against infectious and contagious 
diseases. The law of this state permits compulsory vac- 
cination whenever the state health authorities are con- 
vinced that an epidemic is impending. Many boards 
of education on the advice of local health officers are 
requiring both teachers and pupils to be vaccinated 
against such diseases as smallpox and typhoid, for 
example. 

A recent study was made of the children in one of our 
best school systems to discover the percentage of pupils 
who had been immunized against smallpox. This school 
system was supported by people who were of the best 
social class. It was found that less than 5 per cent of the 
pupils in the high school and less than 10 per cent of the pu- 
pils in the elementary school had been immunized against 
this frightful disease. This illustrates the fact that homes, 
even the best ones, are negligent in the health care of the 
child. It is very clearly the business of the school to es- 
tablish and promote high standards of health for the child. 
This being true, it is very clearly the duty of the school to 
guard against infectious and contagious diseases. 

Another service which the school can and should pro- 
vide for the protection of its children is that of providing 
teachers who are themselves healthy individuals. Pro- 
gressive school systems of this state are giving attention 
more and more to the health of their teachers. Some pro- 
vide for periodic examinations of the teachers. In most 
cases these examinations are voluntary. I imagine, how- 
ever, where it is voluntary that many of them do not 
take such examinations because of the fear of the results. 

I recall a few years ago the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company offered to give policy holders free examinations 
and I am informed that only about 7 per cent took advan- 
tage of the offer during the first year. Somehow people 
hesitate to take advantage of this type of service. We 
know that life insurance companies require the applicant 
for a policy to undergo a medical examination and that 
the physician must report on many phases of the appli- 
cant’s bodily conditions. When we consider the impor- 
tance not only of good health to the teachers but to the 
pupils as well, it does not seem unreasonable to require 
teachers to undergo examinations similar to those required 
of those who seek the protection of life insurance. 


N CONCLUSION, let me say that one of the chief agen- 
cies which will enable Kentucky to have a sound pro- 
gram of health and physical education is to establish such 
a division in the State Department of Education, Through 
this division, the state may reasonably expect a construc- 
tive and well balanced program of health and physical 
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education in our schools. I had hoped to intr 
service during my administration but the restric 
on which I am compelled to operate makes it impossible 
for me to realize this hope. Schools have travelled fa; 
from the “Three R’s” and the former traditional Curricy. 
lum offerings of our high schools. A modern school s 
tem must, of necessity, give consideration to a well planned 
program of physical education—a program that, primarily 
considers the needs of under-nourished and under-deyel 
oped children rather than the ambitions of individuals and 
social groups for athletic supremacy. Society shows to 
better advantage in providing parks and playgrounds 
where all are permitted to enjoy recreational Activities 
and athletic contests than in an elaborate baseball Plant 
where 40,000 spectators have paid admission fees to gy 
professional ball players perform for a living. 


Modern life is strenuous and complicated. It make; 
great physical demands upon us and unless a wise an/ 
broad program of health and physical education is pro. 
vided for our people, sooner or later the race will pay 
the price for this neglect. Those of you who have ded. 
cated your lives to this great work are making contr. 
butions as fundamental as those engaged in any othe 
phase of public service, and upon the measure of you 
fidelity, and upon the degree of the public’s response t) 
your program, will depend the future health and hapyi. 
ness of our people. 


oduce this 





Touch Football Rules 


(Continued from Page 41) 


the ball on the closest point of the nearest 5-yard line except when 
downed within the opponent’s 10-yard line. 


8. Swarthmore, Princeton, and Maryland: “There are no off. 
cials for the game.” The teams operated under. a “group hone 
code.” “All illegal practices are discouraged by group objection) 
and seldom repeated.”—(Swarthmore). 

9. Colorado: Allow players to pass over goal line, counting i 
as a down rather than giving the ball to the other side as: 
touchback. 


10. Syracuse and Colgate: The field is zoned. When ball i 
downed within any zone, the offensive team is allowed four play: 
in which to move it forward out of that zone. 


11. Stanford: In case of a tie game, the winner shall be & 
termined in the following manner: The ball shall be placed in th 
center of the field. Each team shall be given five plays alternatin 
in turn. The team that has advanced the ball into the opponent 
territory at the end of the tenth play shall be declared the winne 


Conclusion 


The above analysis of touch football rules indicatesif 
wide variation in the different parts of the rules. Many0 





these ideas can be used in the standardization of tout 
football rules. 


At the 1932 meeting of the College Physical Educate 
Association, the Intramural Section favored the study @ 
touch football rules with the purpose of standardiziiy 
them. A committee was appointed to conduct this stu] 
and to recommend a uniform code of touch football rulé 
A report of this committee was published in the Mardi 
1933 Research Quarterly of the American Physical Edy 
cation Association. 
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National Survey 


(Continued from Page 6) 


is approximately 150 pages in length. Obviously, the 
best way to secure adequate information about specific 
of the Survey is to read the monographs dealing 


jects : 
with them. The monographs are listed below for your 
convenience. All orders for monographs of the National 


Survey of Secondary Education should be sent together 
with the remittance to the United States Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D.C. 


Monographs 


(United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. Be 
certain to include this part of the reference when ordering 
any monograph or monographs. ) 

_ Summary. Leonard V. Koos and Staff. 15 cents. 

_The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education—A 
Comparison of Comprehensive and Specialized Schools. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood 
Drake. 10 cents. 

_ Part-Time Secondary Schools. Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor 
H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 10 cents. 

. The Secondary School Population. Grayson N. Kefauver, Vic- 
tor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 10 cents. 

_The Reorganization of Secondary Education. Francis T. 
Spaulding, O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos. 40 cents. 

6. The Smaller Secondary Schools. Emery N. Ferriss, W. H. 
Gaumnitz, and P. Roy Brammell. 15 cents. 


. Secondary Education for Negroes. Ambrose Caliver. 10 cents. 
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GYMNASIUM MATS 


Many Schools Use Our Quality Mats Exclusively 





Standard quality gymnasium mats are 2 inches 
thick, made of No. 6 (21 ounce) soft white duck, 
made of two layers of quality 1-inch hairfelt, close- 
ly tufted. The edges are built up square and rein- 
forced. Strong duck handles are securely attached 
to reinforced edges. 

We also specialize in the manufacture of 

Wrestling and Boxing Mats (designed and 

approved by leading coaches)—Extra Cov- 

ers for Wrestling Mats—Shower Bath Cur- 
tains. 


We are U. S. Rubber 
Products jobbers _ for 
rubber wrestling mat covers 


Let us quote you prices 


FOX TENT AND AWNING CO. 


‘*« If it’s made of canvas we make it’’ 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
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. District Organization and Secondary Education. Fred Engel- 
hardt, William H. Zeigel, Jr., William M. Proctor, and 
Scovel S. Mayo. 15 cents. 

. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting Secondary Edu- 
cation. Ward W. Keesecker and Franklin C. Sewell. 10 
cents. 

. Articulation of High School and College. P. Roy Brammell. 
10 cents. 

. Administration and Supervision. Fred Engelhardt, William H. 
Zeigel, Jr., and Roy O. Billett. 15 cents. 

. Selection and Appointment of Teachers. W. S. Deffenbaugh 
and William H. Zeigel, Jr. 10 cents. 

3. Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promo- 

tion. Roy O. Billett. 40 cents. 


. Programs of Guidance. William C. Reavis. 10 cents. 


© 


15. Research in Secondary Schools. William H. Zeigel, Jr. 10 cents. 

16. Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public. Belmont 
Farley. 10 cents. 

17. The Secondary School Library. B. Lamar Johnson. 10 cents. 

18. Procedures in Curriculum Making. Edwin S. Lide. 10 cents. 

19. The Program of Studies. A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and 
B. Lamar Johnson. 15 cents. 

20. Instruction in English. Dora V. Smith. 10 cents. 


1. Instruction in Social Subjects. William G. Kimmel. 10 cents. 
. Instruction in Science. Wilbur L. Beauchamp. 10 cents. 
3. Instruction in Mathematics. Edwin S. Lide. 10 cents. 
. Instruction in Foreign Languages. Helen M. Eddy. 10 cents. 


. Instruction in Music and Art. Anne E. Pierce and Robert S. 
Hilpert. 10 cents. 


: Non-athletic Extra-curriculum Activities. William C. Reavis 
and George E. Van Dyke. 15 cents. 


7. Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. P. Roy Brammell. 
10 cents. 


28. Health and Physical Education. P. Roy Brammell. 10 cents. 
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THIS BOOK CONTAINS 
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the intramural program, etc. One chapter presents a group of practical 
program set-ups describing all the aspects of organization and admin- 


istration. 
ENDORSEMENTS 
ELMER MitTcHELt, Intramural Director, University of Michigan, 
says: “A practical, enthusiastic, and up to the minute treat- 
ment of intramural athletics and recreation in the public schools.” 
Guy S. Lowman, Chairman of Physical Education, University of 
Wisconsin, says in the book’s introduction: “The material is 
comprehensive, practical, and well set up.” 
Address orders and send one dollar by mail order, personal check, 
or C.O.D. to 
ROBERT E. LINDWALL 
Intramural Supervisor 
Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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hundred. 
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Where ls Modern Education Going? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


opportunity, nor dare we imply that in a given field can 
all render the same service’ or receive the same reward. 
It often seems that despite our concerted attack upon 
the problem of providing for individual differences in 
schools that in reality we fail completely to recognize 
these individual differences. Particularly is this true in 
our interpretation of quality of work done in school. 
How marked a difference there is between the meaning 
of such words as excellent and superior as they are used 
in school and as they are applied in life. Would it not 
be wise to be much more careful in the use of superlatives 
in describing achievement in school in order to establish 
real standards of quality in the minds of all beings? 
Cultural training in school is just as essential and 
should be just as utilitarian as vocational training. Too 
often in recent years utilitarian has been misinterpreted 
as a synonym for vocational. It should be remembered 
that utilitarian means that which can be used, and unless 
cultural training can be used its value is little, if any- 
thing. The issue at hand is well illustrated by an inci- 
dent which occurred in a midwestern high school some 
dozen years ago. As was the vogue at that time, the 
principal of this school issued a requirement that every 
student should belong to some school organization, and 
that one hour of class time per week might be taken 
for such organizations. As would be expected, a large 
variety of new organizations came into being. One day 
some half-dozen students asked that they might be ex- 
cused from classes one hour a week to go to the movies. 
To the surprise of the students, the principal granted the 
request, but told the students that before they went to 
a show that a list of all movies being shown in town, a 
short description of each movie, and the reasons why one 
was chosen for attendance must be submitted before 
anyone would be exempted from class work to attend a 
show. The youngsters, realizing that their hand had 
been called, accepted the arrangement and organized a 
Movie Club. Some eight years later when an impossibly 
obscene picture came to town, the first protest against 
its being shown came not from the ministers or teachers 
of the community, but from two former members of this 
high school Movie Club. To me this is a striking illus- 
tration of the utilitarian value of a cultural training. 
Only in so far as cultural training in schools at least ap- 
proaches results similar to this, can it be defended as a 
deserving offering of an educational institution. 


© SUMMARIZING the function of the school it may 
be said that schools of the future must provide experi- 
ences which will make people really able to see purple 
shadows and pink sunshine; which will hasten the forma- 
tion of a truly fine American culture; which will abolish 
devastating warfare; which will prevent unrestrained 
boom periods and melancholic eras of hysterical depres- 
sion; and which will erase the dismal dependency of 
unemployment and old age. 

As is true of any organization, the degree to which 
schools attain their accepted responsibility depends upon 
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the workers in the schools. Builders of empires is jn 
a fitting title for professional educators if full advan 
is taken of the opportunity at hand. But suc 
the case only if teachers follow the example of sy 
professions as law and medicine. Only workers of mettle 
fine, vision clear, and energy untiring can be admitte 
to the ranks of the professional educators. A 

Wealth of 
general education and all professional training availa, 
should be a national requirement for teacher Certifica. 
tion. Tradition must be bracelets which may be broken, 
rather than handcuffs never to be unlocked. Results ty 
be attained, rather than method of Operation, must by 
the slogan of all school workers. 

The answer to the question which is the title of my 
discussion, “Where Is Modern Education Going?” gp. 
not be given by any one individual. The answer jg jy 
your hands. I believe that the answer will be one Which 
all of us want and because it has helped me for may 
years in trying to give the answer sought, I pass on th 
following anonymous quotation as suggestive of th 
spirit which should be reflected by all professional edy. 
cators. 

“If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among fogik 
in order that he may interpret the great story of pre 
historic life; if a Thoreau by Walden Pond is delighted 
with his study of bugs and beetles; if a John Burroughs 
on his little patch of ground in the valley of the Mohawk 
glories in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luthe 
Burbank’ is enraptured with his work of transforming, 
worthless desert cactus into edible fruit or in producing 
sweeter rose or fairer lily; if these and other worker, 
whose names are legion revel in the love of their work— 
then by what term shall we designate the joy that should 
be the teacher’s, who works not with mere fossils, no 
with bugs and beetles, nor with birds, bees, or flower, 
but with the child, who is at once the most complex, th 
most plastic, the most beautiful, the most wonderful d 
God’s creation? Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to bea 
teacher; it’s a great thing to teach school!” 


h can be 





Administration of a Gymnasium 


(Continued from Page 30) 


attendant discovers that a piece of equipment is missing 
he drops a slip in the student’s basket notifying him d 
the loss. If the article is not returned or accounted it 
within ten days the student is billed for it. Three copie 
of the bill are made—one is given to the student, ones 
sent to the bursar’s office, and one is filed in the physial 
education office. No credit is granted the student unl 
all such bills are paid. The missing article is not providel 
for the student until he presents to the attendant hi 
stamped receipt from the bursar’s office showing that th 
bill has been paid. 

Each student is issued a complete gymnasium outii 
including gray sleeveless shirt, gray trunks (draw strilg 
type), sweat shirt, supporter, and medium weight cotta 
socks. Each person furnishes his own shoes. Shirts and 
pants are furnished in three sizes, small, medium, ant 
large. Socks are all size 1114 and supporters mediutt 
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DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PHysIcaL EDUCATION 
TREASURER: 


oe is oiw nie nin: ni6)6 siehe + Ale ei sess es RAK Ga * : 
for the following articles of equipment which are missing from his basket. 


duly notified of the loss of same and has not replaced 
ke ate wd charged with the amount listed above from this 
date on, until the bill is paid and this card, properly stamped by the 
treasurer, is returned to the physical education office. Students will not 
be granted credit from the University until all such bills are paid. 
BRUNE oa 5:0. 4 14:55:00 bo19'6 9018 Basket NG... 0.0600: DE PPO cs 6280s 





Bill sent to student when missing equipment is not 
returned or accounted for 





DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PuysicaL EpUCATION 


cr. Ji jo nee awit eis SMe Sea euS ea rn 


A check of the physical education equipment issued to you shows 
that the following articles are missing. 


rere ery TT ee eee On ee Co oe oe 2 ee ee ee oe 


jad ee SSCS RACDSS SO SDC GO  — 6:610O 00.0 0S's 4 60 66.09.28 0:0 60:16:00: 8 


This equipment must be returned or accounted for immediately: 
otherwise you will be charged for it in the treasurer’s office, and not 
receive any credit from DePauw University until the bill is paid. 





Warning card placed in student’s basket when articles of 
equipment are found missing 


with a few exceptions. We find that these sizes fit satis- 
factorily practically all students. A limited number of 
extra large sizes are carried in stock for those who can- 
not wear the regular stock sizes. The trunks are cut full 
in the seat and by using the draw string in the waist 
there are no buttons or buckles to lose or become dam- 
aged in the laundry. Until the University is in a position 
to increase its laundry facilities the laundering of the uni- 
forms is being done by a commercial concern. A rea- 
sonable rate has made it possible to keep the charge per 
student to a low minimum. 


This service is made available to the student at a cost 
little in excess to that charged in the past when the stu- 
dent bought his own uniform and was provided with 
locker and towel privileges for the two years that he 
participated in the required program. He did not launder 
his uniform regularly under the old system and as a re- 
sult often appeared in class in soiled equipment which 
probably did not aid in the development of right habits 
and attitudes toward personal hygiene. After the com- 
pletion of his sophomore year he owned a uniform but 
had no place in the gymnasium to store it. He was en- 
couraged to participate in an extensive intramural pro- 
gram, and desired to do so, but he was forced to dress in 
his room or participate in his street clothes. Now he may 
come to the gymnasium at any time it is open and be 
assured of a clean uniform to wear, and a place to shower 
and dress afterwards. 


We feel this plan will aid considerably in helping stu- 
dents to form regular habits of participation in some re- 
creational activity—they are encouraged to participate 
and with one of the most troublesome barriers removed, 
that of no uniform and locker facilities, we find the de- 
mand for the use of gymnasium and playground facilities 
increasing regularly. 
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Manufacturers of fine mats since 1911 
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Folk Games and Dances by Neva L. Boyd 


Old English and American Games $1.25 
Folk Games of Denmark an.” Sweden $1.25 


Hospital and Bedside Games $0.50 Scavolroom Games $0.25 


Valuable and unusually interesting schoolroom, kindergarten, 
or playground material. Contains detailed descriptions, music 
and words, and color illustrations. 


Send for descriptive catalogs of FitsSimons publications. 


H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


Dept. K, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum in physical educa- 
tion, health, and recreation leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are based 
on a broad education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The college is accredited and co- 
educational. 

For catalogue, address 
REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 
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Official Volleyball Rules for 1933. George J. Fisher, Editor. 
Bulletin No. 120-R, Spalding’s Athletic Series. (American Sports 
Publishing Company, 1932) 95 pages. 25 cents. 

In addition to the rules, this book contains other valuable infor- 
mation, such as book reviews, techniques, reports, tournaments, etc. 
Volleyball is an interesting and very adaptable game, and it is be- 
coming increasingly popular in foreign countries as well as in the 
United States. 


Football Plays for Boys. Ralph Henry Barbour and La Mar 
Sarra. (D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933) 110 pages. $1.25. 
In Ralph Henry Barbour, famous as a writer of school and 

athletic stories for boys, and La Mar Sarra, Director of Athletics 
in the Plant High School, Tampa, Florida, this practical “how-to- 
do-it” book has a fortunate co-authorship. Appealing directly 
to young players—from twelve to seventeen—and assuming that 
their readers are of the great majority of such players who are 
without the supervision of a coach, the writers open with a brief 
and inspiring introduction. Stance, blocking, and tackling are 
disposed of. Descriptions of and directions for formation plays 
follow, each illustrated with a simple diagram. The amateur 
coach, recruited from the teaching staff, will profit by a study of 
this book. He will find it sufficient for his needs. At the end 
of the book is a section devoted to touch football. 


The Control of Football Injuries. Marvin A. Stevens, M.D. 
and Winthrop M. Phelps, M.D. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 1933) 
241 pages. $3.00. 

“Mal” Stevens participated in games in successive years where 
players were killed. Dr. Phelps has been closely associated with 
all sport injuries as Orthopaedic Consultant at Yale. Yet in their 
preface to this book they state, “The majority of coaches have 
never seen a football fatality, and men such as Mr. Stagg and 
Mr. Yost who have been actively connected with football for half 
a century have never seen a fatality due to the sport.” Thus, in 
a frame of mind far from hysterical, these two authorities set 
about the research necessary to present to football—and all sport 
—a work which is certain to be enlightening not alone to coaches 
and medical advisers but to players and their parents. 

“The control of football injuries,’ say the authors, “involves 
both prevention, a function of the coach and trainer, and treat- 
ment, a function of the medical officer.” This sentence probably 
discloses the plan of the book, which treats in all detail such 
topics as: Training and Physical Equipment, The Use of Physical 
Therapy in Football Injury or in Athletic Injuries in General. A 
general chapter on Types of Injury is followed by a minute and 
scientific discussion of Regional Injuries and Their Control. Nu- 
merous action pictures illustrate the authors’ examples and a glos- 
sary of medical and technical terms, statistfcal material, and a 
careful index indicate the scientific thoroughness of the book. 


Problem Manual in Physical Education Measurements. Fred- 
erick W. Cozens, Ph.D. (W. B. Saunders Company, 1932) 
166 pages. $2.25. 


This is a supplementary volume to Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education by Bovard and Cozens, furnishing supple- 
mentary material and problems to accompany the explanations 
in the aforementioned volume. The book gives questions on the 
historical phases of physical education, with suggestive true-false 
examination questions. Problems are given in central tendency, 
variability, reliability, and those involving the use of the prop- 
erties of the normal probability curve, also problems in simple, 
partial, and multiple correlations. The scoring of physical educa- 
tion tests is discussed in detail. Answers to the questions are 
given in the back of the book, also there will be found a table 
of squares and square roots. 

The book fills a felt need for practice material in order to 
further clarify the units of physical education measurements. 
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Health Studies Series: 

Home and Community. Personal Health. 
258 pages. 76 cents. 314 pages. 84 cents, 
F. M. Gregg and Hugh Grant Rowell. (World Book 
1932) Teachers’ Manual accompanies each book. : 
These two textbooks are valuable for use in the junior high sch 

The educational principle of self-activity is utilized in a Very pr 

cal manner and initiative and originality on the part of the py 

are encouraged. In the teachers’ manuals will be found helpful 
gestions for guiding the pupils in observation, survey, demonst 
and experiment. The aim of the books is to tell the pupils 
that they can discover for themselves. The use of this teachi 

od will surely arouse interest and enthusiasm in the study andy 

tice of health on the part of the pupils. 
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Youth and His College Career. J. E. Seyfried. (Univergn 
New Mexico Press, 1933) 251 pages. $2.25. ‘ 
The boy or girl who is considering a college educa ion 

find good advice in this little book. Part I takes up matters 4 

considered prior to college entrance, such as Advantages of | 

lege Training, Self-support, and matters to be considered in mak 

a choice of a college to attend. Part II deals with problems g. 

countered in college, such as the Transition from High School tj 

College, What to Emphasize in College, How to Study, Personal 

Conduct, Associates, Fraternities, Specialization, Vocation, Hazi 

Athletics, and Health. Part III discusses matters following grad. 

uation, such as the College Product. In the Appendix will be found 

a tabulation of how Cornell freshmen spend their time, also help. 

ful suggestions concerning how to use the library, how to mak 

a bibliography, various forms of note-taking, etc. A good biblog. 

raphy is found at the end of the book. 
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